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“MARGERY ” 


A SUMMARY OF MY BOOK ON THE 
CELEBRATED BOSTON MEDIUMSHIP 


‘ 


BY J. MALCOLM BIRD 
Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Asstract: The author is just publishing a book, “ Margery,’ the Medium, 
which gives a complete history of this celebrated mediumship, from its very onset, 
down to a late date in 1924. The present article summarizes, chapter by chapter, 
the. contents of the book. 


The Editor of the Journal has asked that I make my bow to the 
members of the Society and the readers of the Journal by a review of 
my book’ on the Margery mediumship, which has just now emerged 
from the press of Small, Maynard and Co. One does not every day 
have the opportunity to review one’s own book, so I hasten to seize 
this one. 2 

My contact with the Margery mediumship dates from November, 
1923. As Secretary and general administrative officer of the Com- 
mittee which examined the case on behalf of the Scientific American, 
I came to be a frequent sitter; and when the Committee’s connection 


*“ Margery” (The Medium): by J. Malcolm Bird. Published by Small, May- 
nard & Co., Inc., Boston. 
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with the case reached a deadlock in August, 1924, my personal contact 
with it continued. Under an arrangement whereby I stayed at the 
Crandon house whenever I was in Boston, I was in a position to make 
many valuable observations about the medium herself, the house, and 
other factors—observations which no other investigator could attempt. 
I think I may fairly claim to have seen more of the mediumship and 
of the medium and to have a better knowledge of both, than any 
other person to whom the presumption of scientific adequacy attaches 
and whose contact with the case is at the same time such as to insure 
an external, impersonal viewpoint. Hence my authorship of the book 
which, as a matter of course, had to be undertaken by somebody. 

The volume in question gives a complete history of Margery’s 
mediumship, based upon contemporaneous documents, from the very 
first séance. ‘The possibility of doing this is, I believe, unique; I know 
no other mediumship of remotely comparable proportions which can 
present written records taking us back to the very onset of the 
manifestations. In view of this, and of the largely descriptive charac- 
ter of the book, the only review which would be worth making or 
reading will be one which attempts to summarize briefly the entire 
content of the volume. When I compress within a few magazine pages 
the material which, with every effort to eliminate padding, occupies 
more than 500 book pages, it is obvious that I can do no more than 
give the sketchiest outline of the history of the Margery case as the 
book reveals it. One who wishes any attempt at detail must turn to 
the book itself. 

The Margery book is addressed to readers of various sorts— 
to those uninformed in psychic matters as to those informed. 
It is therefore necessary to give a chapter of preliminary material, 
designed to orient the unprepared reader, to plant in his mind 
correct ideas of what psychic research is all about. In a dis- 
cussion of such character, it is of course hopeless to attempt to 
say anything intrinsically new. It is my hope that what I have said 
is put in a form giving sufficiently the appearance of new bottles, 
to avoid too severe censure for serving what must be, to many readers, 
decidedly worn-out wines. The opening chapter in question performs, 
too, one service for the reader of experience in psychic subjects. It 
defines the major purpose of the book to be the presentation of the 
Margery case in such fashion as to constitute a contribution toward 
demonstrating the validity of the objective phenomena of psychic 
research. This thesis occupies the major half of my attention in the 
book, perhaps because it was through the Margery mediumship that 
the occurrence of these phenomena was first proved to me. But 
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despite the constant attention to this aspect, the attempt is made 
so to present the material that the narrative shall constitute also 
a proper history of the phenomena, and of the development of the 
mediumship; and again, to include a sufficiently detailed statement of 
the various phenomena and their attendant circumstances to make 
the volume a valid source book of the future, when facts of this and 
other mediumships are sought in connection with the formulation of 
theories covering the ultimate cause and modus operandi of the events 
of the séance room. 

The second chapter of the book brings us into the history of the 
Margery mediumship. It describes in detail the manner in which the 
mediumship originated or was discovered. I believe every reader must 
agree that the only alternative to regarding the onset of the medium- 
ship as an accident, lies in the postulation of a deep-laid plot, involving 
at least one plotter who passes at once out of the picture and plays 
no further réle in the mediumship, another whose subsequent presence 
or absence turns out to be a matter of complete indifference, and 
numerous others whose réles would be as difficult to define as their 
motives. 

At this first séance only the conventional animation of the table 
was obtained. A group of eight or ten friendly sitters was organized, 
and arrangements made to sit regularly in the attempt to develop the 
mediumship. Chapter IIT describes the way in which this program was 
put into execution. Conditions of sitting, attitudes of the sitters toward 
the phenomena themselves and toward the spirit hypothesis, the rapid 
increase in facility of communication with the so called spirit controls 
and the several techniques developed for such communication, the 
character of the records made and the responsibility for these—this 
is a brief résumé of the material to be found here. It is made to 
appear that at first the only physical action lay through the table, 
and that this was largely incidental to the business of communication ; 
but that gradually, as the weeks went on, a complex of independent 
objective manifestations, presented apparently on their own merits, was 
projected through the complex of communication. 

In the initial stages of the case, there was a large number of 
spirit controls ”’—as many as forty controls or communicators being 
sometimes claimed to be present at once. Gradually a single control, 
Walter, the medium’s deceased brother, came to occupy a position 
of dominance, and in fact to crowd completely out of the picture all 
the other controls with the exception of Mark and John, sons of one 
of the other sitters. After the first few months in which various 
deceased friends and relatives of the sitters spoke for themselves or 
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through Walter, the latter adopted a different convention. He now, 
save on the rarest occasions, steadfastly refuses to undertake messages, 
either on his own behalf or on that of other spirits. He says that he 
is “not a message-bearer;” that his job is the engineering of the 
physical phenomena, and that alone. More faithfully than in any 
other case of physical mediumship that I have ever met this claim is 
lived up to; the picture is always a very definite one that Walter (or 
Mark or John) is actually doing the things that one sees and hears 
and feels done. 

This makes necessary a careful discussion of the concept of the 
spirit control,” and a careful definition of the investigator’s attitude 
toward him; and the necessity is met in Chapter IV. Briefly, the 
attitude thus defined is one of the total indifference “ whether the 
Walter of the séance room is the dead brother, or something else. or 
what else; ” a complete postponement of this question until the more 
immediate issue of genuine occurrence of the physical phenomena is 
disposed of; a willingness to deal with the Walter personality in 
any way that may seem expedient, waiving completely the problem 
of its true nature. The same viewpoint characterizes the present re- 
view. If the attitude seem an unjustified one as here briefly stated, 
I venture to think that a complete examination of the reasons for 
it as given in the book will satisfy. 

Chapter V carries the head: “ Adventures with the Table.” It 
describes the circling, shuffling, sliding back and forth, tilting on two 
legs or one leg, etce., which marked the early behavior of this article: 
and in considerable detail traces the passage from this inherently 
inconclusive .action to true levitation, which ultimately occurred 
with considerable freedom. A very brief Chapter VI makes it 


( 


ee 


appear that occasionally the communicating function more ordinar'ly 
discharged by the table took the form of raps, employing the same 
code as that used by the table. These raps, too, like the table action, 
sometimes attained the dignity of a self-contained physical manifes- 
tation, produced apparently for its own sake. 

We come in Chapter VII to an important phase of the mediumship. 
During the third séance, in response to the suggestion of F. H. (Dr. 
Crandon, the medium’s husband, prefers to be known in the literature of 
the case by this name, which I applied to him while his identity was as 
yet a secret) that the tilting and shuffling of the table was a very cluinsy 
mode of communication, and that a better way ought to be available, 
Margery was thrown into trance, and for more than forty minutes 
remained in this state, her voice being used continuously for speech 
in the personalities of Walter and other controls. “ The trance voice 
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at once became the standard procedure of the Lime Street séance room 
for extended communication, but under an unusual scheme. .... . 
Margery would be normal for the better part of the time, simply going 
off when Walter was ready to use her for lengthy talk, and coming back 
when he had said what he had to say. Often she would thus pass 
into and out of trance several times in the course of a single sitting; 
and between trances the action would go right along, using other 
methods of communication and producing physical phenomena.” 

This trance phase lasted for about two months or a little longer, 
and is described in detail in Chapter VII. In addition to the complete 
freedom of use of the psychic’s vocal organs, it involved a certain 
amount of automatic writing and other motor acts. There was also 
a curious interaction between Margery and one or two other mediums 
who were present at her sittings during this period, described in 
Chapter VIIT. 

A very extraordinary series of apparently supernormal sounds 
began at the fourth séance, June 10, and continued throughout the 
year. Taking the effects wholly at their face value, we find the playing 
of “ Taps” and other tunes on a psychic bugle, playing of simple 
harmonies on a psychic piano, simultaneous playing of a plurality of 
psychic bugles, the use of a psychic mouth-organ, and musical striking 
from two different varieties of psychic clock. All of this was done, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions, under a technique which involved 
the presence of the sitters in the séance room while the sounds in 
question were heard, apparently, to issue from various other points 
in the house or out of it; and to this extent, of course, the question 
of genuineness remained wide open. Initially the psychic music required 
trance, but toward the end of its period of prevalence it came with 
Margery normal. Chapter IX gives the details of each performance. 

A short Chapter X describing certain eccentric phenomena occur- 
ring only once or twice is followed, in Chapter XI, by a detailed account 
of the development of one of the most important features of the 
mediumship. Very haltingly at first, but gaining impetus as it went 
along, there came into being a voice which, without any trance by 
Margery, whistled and whispered, usually in the cabinet, but sometimes, 
in the judgment of the sitters, elsewhere. The first experience with 
this was on June 23, 1923; and by September 28 the tranceless voice 
liad got to a degree of conversational facility which made it possible 
for Walter to abandon the trance technique, and do all his talking 
with Margery in normal condition. This is the phenomenon which 
is in mind when any person who has sat in Margery’s séances refers 
to the “ Walter voice.” It never arises above a whisper. The question 
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of its true character is postponed in the book, and may be postponed 
here. 

In Chapter XII, in view of an impending new development of 
paramount importance, a summary of the mediumship as observed up 
to September is afforded, by means of complete reproduction of the 
records of two typical séances. Chapter XIII describes several 
occasions on which Walter manifested a mischievous spirit, to the ex- 
tent of tearing down the cabinet—once, at least, under far better 
conditions of recorded control than were usual in this period. | In 
Chapter XIV we meet a number of incidents involving stoppage, per- 
haps by Walter and perhaps not, of one or more of the clocks in the 
house. And then we come in Chapter XV to the rather extraordinary 
development forcasted immediately above. 

The general idea involved was the sending of Margery, by Walter’s 
instructions, sometimes accompanied but more usually alone, down- 
stairs. She would be instructed to go to certain places and stay for 
certain periods; and ultimately, the instructions would provide, she 
was to be joined down there by the other sitters. As they all stood 
or sat in dining room or main hall, in one way or another the victrola 
in that hall would behave in a fashion taken by the sitters to be super- 
normal, or else a chair or piano-stool from the reception room at the 
front of the house would move across the floor into the hall. This tech- 
nique was pursued on numerous occasions, sometimes with success and 
sometimes with failure to produce phenomena. It was used on two suc: 
cessive occasions in the presence of Professor McDougall, Drs. Murphy, 
Roback and Mr. Helson, of the Harvard Department of Psychology. 
It was of course highly objectionable to have the medium wandering 
about, unattended, in the regions of the house in which phenomena were 
shortly to be produced; and such procedure was bound to lead, in the 
minds of these investigators, to working hypotheses of fraud, if to 
nothing more definite. It did in fact lead to a definite allegation of 
proved fraud, which under analysis was shown to be without foundation 
and which accordingly had to be withdrawn. But the whole incident, 
as described in Chapter XVI, led to such a situation that both Margery 
and F. H. were convinced of the unwisdom of having the phenomena 
range all over the house. Walter yielded to their arguments, which 
were largely those of McDougall passed along to him at second hand: 
he promised thereafter to confine his work to the single séance room: 
and he kept his promise! 

It was at the very crisis of this affair that I made my first appear- 
ance in the case. I sat for four successive nights, and brought with 
me what any spiritualistic sitter would instantly have recognized as 
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The invader prevented Walter from giving his usual 
performance at any time during my stay, and twice got sufficiently 
in control, himself, to throw Margery into trance; both times there 
ensued what passed for a physical struggle for possession, both times 
terminating in what was taken to be Walter’s expulsion of the intruder. 
My reputation at the time as exposer of mediumistic fakes was sufficient 
to afford ample motive for fraud, if one believed this evil control to 
be fraudulent. The Harvard group were definitely of this opinion, 
and rather looked ‘orward to his persistence and to the consequent 
abandonment of the mediumship. I was fairly well impressed by him, 
so far as mere subjective genuineness went; and I agreed with the 
medical gentlemen present that the trance was physiologically valid. 
I found the entire incident very interesting, and it is described in 
all fullness in Chapter XVII. My later appearances in Margery’s 
séance room were marked by no such interference.’ 

After the double climax afforded by the Harvard charges and the 
evil invader, there was time for only a few séances prior to the de- 
parture of the psychic and her husband on a brief European trip. 
In one of these, Walter redeemed a promise which had been standing 
for some time and which I had regarded as a jest. He had said that 
he would some evening produce an apport of a living pigeon or cat. 
Chapter XVIII describes the circumstances under which a live pigeon 
was found in the house during a sitting, and leaves the reader to judge 
for himself where it came from. 

While in Europe, Margery sat once at Geley’s establishment in 
Paris; once at the rooms of the Society for Psychical Research in 
London, in the presence of Messrs. Dingwall, Feilding, et al.; twice 
at McKenzie’s College; once at the London apartment of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. All these sittings were successful, some of them con- 
spicuously so; in particular, brilliant phenomena occurred under the 
control of Geley and Richet, and thrice in London table levitation 
was got in excellent white light. All this is described in detail in 
Chapter XIX. In Margery’s presence the British psychic photogra- 
phers enjoyed more consistent success than in ordinary cases; and 
her sittings with Hope and Mrs. Deane are described and illustrated. 

On returning home, Margery’s séance routine in Lime Street was 
resumed, with certain modifications suggested by the European con- 
tacts. The new viewpoints, new conditions, new sitters, etc., are 
discussed in Chapter XX, and the book then passes to a consideration 
of the new phenomena—new, that is, for Margery’s mediumship; 
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*But “G. B.,” as we call him, “came with me” on March 1, 1925, and there 
ensued a totally blank séance—J. M. B 
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old, in the sense that for the first four months of 1924 Walter was 
very definitely copying European models. Chapter XXI describes 
the telekinesis of small objects, from the table and other places, which 
so strongly characterizes Powell’s mediumship and which now for a 
time strongly characterized Margery’s. An even more permanent 
adoption of European precedent is detailed in Chapter XXII, which 
deals with psychic contacts. These had been observed, in 1923, at 
most once or twice. They now came to be a leading feature of séance 
after séance, and, as the text of this and later chapters makes plain. 
continue strongly down to the present time. Some slight discussion 
of general principles here prefaces a complete description of al] t!e 
psychic contacts reported during the first half of 1924. 

The classic cool breezes had been observed now and again in 
Margery’s mediumship during 1923. They came to be a more per- 
sistent feature of her 1924 séances, though not nearly so persistent 
as contacts and certain other manifestations. Chapter XXIII de- 
scribes them as observed in the Lime Street séance room; and Chapter 
XXIV does the same for the psychic lights, which, like the contacts, 
had hardly occurred at all before the exposure of the mediumship 
to its European prototypes. 

These luminous phenomena were for the most part fairly faithful 
to the European standards; but in Chapter XXV we make the ac- 
quaintance of a series of luminous episodes of unusual character, about 
which the control built up a considerable structure of humor—quite 
characteristically, since this is one of his most strongly developed 
traits. Chapter XXVI deals with a few occasions on which Walter 
appears to have indulged in independent writing of one sort or another: 
and in Chapter XXVII we have a rather long series of incidents 
presenting him in the réle of a psychic pickpocket. Three chapters 
following this describe the vocal effects, the raps and the table action 
obtained during early 1924, making it plain that here we have some 
advance over 1923 practice, but not much. Some very surprising 
manipulations of the curtain pole form the theme of Chapter XXXI; 
this object, marked with luminous paint on either end, did all that 
one would expect it to.do if one met it in Holland Park. We then 
have a chapter dealing with minor adventures of the cabinet itself 
during early 1924; after which the narrative is brought to a breathing 
place by a chapter of typical séance records, given in full. These, 
with the chapters immediately preceding them, make it plain that 
during the first quarter or third of 1924 we have to do with the 
conventional telekinetic mediumship, as seen in London and elsewhere; 
and that the séances often struck quite a swift and vivid pace. 
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It was at this point that the Scientific American Committee entered, 
under circumstances which the book has already made clear (Chapter 
XX). For some weeks, the efforts of the Committee, especially of 
Dr. Comstock, were to turn the phenomena in a new direction. Several 
groups of apparatus were introduced, of different character from 
anything with which Walter had previously worked. The first attempt 
was to get him to perform within a closed and sealed space; after 
a promising preliminary attack, this led to an impassé and was 
dropped. Chapter XXXIV gives the details. 

Comstock’s next invention was more successful. He put before 
Walter the ordinary chemical balance of the laboratory, and left it 
to Walter to devise some supernormal behavior of this which he 
would undertake to induce under convincing conditions. Ultimately 
there came into being a fairly standardized act with the scales, which 
was given in good red light on numerous occasions. It involved the 
long-continued vertical oscillation of the pans, without ever striking 
the platform beneath, under unequal weighting of the two pans and 
surrounded by very effective conditions for ruling out fraud. My 
own viewpoint is that if we had nothing more than what the scales 
gave us, we should have something which could not be explained away ; 
and apparently the admirable Houdini agrees with me, for his only 
comment upon the scales manifestations that have been described 
to him is to jeer at the idea that these things could have happened. 
Chapter XXXV describes this action, so far as it was obtained from 
the three preliminary models preceding the very special balance which 
Comstock ultimately made for the special purposes of the séance room. 

A third Committee invention of this period was an electric bell, 
so wired that depression of a telegraph key would close the circuit 
and cause it to ring. The idea was simply to give an instrument for 
telekinesis which would appeal to the sense of hearing, and therefore 
be susceptible of observation in a fashion more than usually free from 
the ordinary allegations of error and illusion. The bell was rung 
several times under excellent conditions, but in the dark always; it 
was therefore laid aside in favor of the scales, which were found 
capable of manifesting in red light. Chapter XXXVI describes this 
episode. 

For reasons which are made clear in the chapters just cited, the 
Committee program of revolutionizing the phenomena so that anything 
which occurred at all should be automatically stamped as valid did 
not quite work out. During the interval when he was playing with 
these fool-proof and fraud-proof manifestations, Walter did not wholly 
abandon the old spontaneous phenomena of greater familiarity, and 
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circumstances brought it about that the Committee observed a number 
of these under quite extreme conditions of control. Certain of these 
incidents have found a place in Chapters XXI-X XXII; certain others 
have been reserved for a more prominent display. Notable among the 
latter was the voice, concerning the true character of which we have 
deferred judgment. 

Starting with an experiment by the Harvard group back in October, 
1923, in which the vocal effects were produced at a moment when every- 
body in the room was believed to have a mouthful of water, there had 
been a great many isolated observations suggesting that the voice, 
at times if not always, was independent. Walter finally came to a 
staged demonstration of this independence of vocal effect, which he put 
on twice—once for Carrington and myself in darkness, once for Com- 
stock in red light. These episodes form the backbone of Chapter 
XXXVI, which brings me to state the conclusion that I have heard 
genuine independent voice in Margery’s séance room, and that this 
phenomenon is therefore possible; but that, contrary to F. H.’s 
opinion, the Walter voice is independent only on special occasions, 
being for the better part automatic. 

For a certain period during the Committee consideration of the 
case, Walter displayed a desire to smash up the cabinet in which 
Margery sat; and sometimes he succeeded to a surprising degree. 
Chapter XX XVIII describes several incidents of this character, one 
in particular occurring under optimum conditions of control; and 
Chapter XX XIX brings the matter to a climax with a full repro- 
duction of the record of the sitting of June 24, and of experiments 
made the next day by Carrington and myself. Briefly, under conditions 
barring confederacy from within the room or without, and with me 
in the cabinet at Margery’s side, the wing of the cabinet was torn off. 
The wing affected was the one on my side, rather than on Margery’s, 
so that I was between her and the seat of action; the cabinet was 
dragged violently about the room for a considerable period, carrying 
her and me with it; and when the wing was finally got loose, this 
was effected by forcing nine screws out of their holes in the heavy wood 
of the cabinet, damaging these holes so that they could not be used 
again. This was the greatest display of sheer force which we ever got 
in Margery’s séance room, and amply merits the full transcript from 
the record which is given. 

Margery’s sittings are held in continuous music, the victrola being 
used for the purpose, with the aid of an electric motor and a repeater. 
Throughout 1924, this ensemble behaved in the most inexplicable 
fashion, the motor slowing or stalling completely, time and again, 
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night after night. Other apparatus fed from the same fuse-line failed 
to display any irregularity, disposing of the idea of fraud from out- 
side the room. Fraud inside the room was equally easy to bar out. 
Just as an example of the way in which accident was ruled off, I make 
one or two quotations. 


The victrola having been thoroughly overhauled and pronounced 
in perfect order, the trouble persisted. “If there were anything 
physically wrong with the apparatus for making music, it had now 
to be in the electric motor. During the day of June 26, Conant took 
this to Comstock’s shop, where it was in the hands of electricians and 
engineers all morning. They gave it a blanket guarantee. Conant 
brought it back to Lime Street, and for two hours and « half, during 
the afternoon, it ran the séance-room victrola, without a hitch and 
without getting respectably warm. That night, during the séance. tt 
stalled six times, slowed three times, and got so hot one could hardly 
touch it.” Again: * June 30 saw both phonograph and motor again 
overhauled and pronounced perfect. During the afternoon the motor 
drove the victrola for two hours; during the séance it stalled nine 
’ As a climax to this sort of thing, we had a period when 
psychic lights in the cabinet, near the medium, dimmed and disappeared 
as the music slowed and stopped, and came back when the victrola 
was restarted; and ultimately, Walter was able to stop the victrola 
at our request, or while one of us stood over it with a red flashlight. 
Chapter XL gives all the details of what my journalistic background 
leads me to title “ The Great Victrola Mystery.” 

At a time when we had paraffin in the house for another purpose, 
Walter gave us one paraffin hand, a la Kluski. Though this product 
itself is in several respects quite impressive, the conditions under 
which it was delivered were highly unsatisfactory, as were those under 
which a repetition of the incident was withheld; the most enthusiastic 
advocate of the mediumship would hesitate to urge upon another person 
the validity of this episode. The book gives it in detail as Chapter 
XLI, to enable the reader to form his own judgment if he will, and 
to emphasize that nothing is being concealed—that all the facts, 
favorable and unfavorable, are spread on the record. 

With the introduction of a large balance, specially manufactured 
for séance purposes, Chapter XLII reverts to the scales manifestations 
and brings these to their climax and their abandonment by Walter. 
Chapter XLIII introduces the camera into Lime Street. Without 
going beyond the limits of this review I can say no more than that, 
time and time again, pictures have been taken which show apparent psy- 
chic effects of one sort or another. Many of these are of such character 
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us strongly to suggest that what we have is an image of the psychic 
structure employed in the action of the séance. Many of them were 
taken during periods of red light, and show objects which were not 
visible to the sitters. This, as revealed in the present chapter and in 
Chapters LI and LII, is perhaps the most important single phase of 
the mediumship. 

The psychic lights which marked the early part of 1924 went 
through several rather pronounced changes of style. Chapters XXIV 
and XXV carried them through only one of these changes; Chapter 
XLIV picks up the thread of this narrative and carries it down to 
late August. The small telekinetic operations also were modified from 
time to time; in particular, where early in the year they involved 
mostly flowers, after May or June they centered about megaphones, 
tambourine and ukulele. Again, where in the early months of 1924 
one is often left to guess about control, June and July and August 
give incident after incident of large content with all pertinent facts 
of control fully recorded. Chapter XLV therefore possesses perhaps 
more content than its title “ Small Stuff Under Large Control ” would 
imply. It is followed by a brief chapter that brings down to August 
Walter’s cabinet-smashing proclivities, showing that these, too, took a 
different turn from that displayed in earlier chapters. 

In Chapter XLVII we put the mediumship on the road to the climax 
of demonstrated validity. The bell-ringing apparatus of Chapter 
XXXVI was brought out and remodelled, so that instead of the mere 
surface of a telegraph key, Walter was presented with an area eight 
inches square against which to play in his efforts to depress the contact 
member. At once the most brilliant performances were given in the 
dark-—so brilliant that they led Carrington to a definite verdict of 
genuineness. This chapter gives all detail about these; and then for 
a period I am forced to drop the mediumship largely and to talk of 
something else. 

Houdini was present at two sittings in July, after which he claimed 
to have detected fraud, and denounced the entire body of phenomena 
as trickery. Chapter XLVIII gives the full official record of these 
sittings, and meets Houdini’s claims squarely. It is shown that in 
many instances his allegations contradict or go beyond the séance- 
room facts, as recorded over the signatures of Houdini and of others. 
So much was this the case that the Committee would not grant the 
finality of Houdini’s exposure, and he was present again three times 
in late August, in the endeavor to repeat it. Chapter XLIX describes 
the events of this series of séances. Houdini’s bad faith in the matter 
of certain apparatus which he supplied for séance-room use is demon- 
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strated. It is told how, on the first evening, an attempt was made to 
render the bell-ringing instrument inoperative; and how, on the second 
night, apparatus was found concealed in the room, which might have 
been used in the production of fraudulent phenomena. It is told how 
Walter accused Houdini of these transgressions, and it is pointed 
out that such evidence as the records carry points rather toward 
Houdini’s guilt than toward Margery’s. It is told how Houdini 
broadcasted charges of confederacy and conspiracy against numerous 
of his colleagues, including myself. All the pertinent details of these 
three days of August are displayed, and the reader is left to form his 
own conclusions as to why no psychic phenomena were obtained. 

In Chapter L, I find it necessary to pay my respects to other 
members of the Committee. Comstock has sat 56 times, McDougall 
22 times, Prince ten times; none of them is ready to pronounce publicly 
in behalf of the mediumship, and since the book was set up two of them 
lave come much cleser to pronouncing definitely against Margery 
than they had done previously. The reasons for these attitudes, 
as I see them in the psychology of these three judges, are set forth. 
I do not believe that it is necessary to say more in this place than 
to quote the final sentence of the chapter: “ With the light that we now 
have upon its membership, I think it is fair to ask what possible 
outcome could have been expected from this Committee’s deliberations 
on a genuine mediumship, beyond the outcome here recorded.” 

Of Chapter LI, I need give only the title, “ Important Incidents 
of Recent Sittings,” and the statement that I have here tried to 
abstract the more striking episodes from August 25 to December 27. 
The arrangement is no longer topical, but chronological; so that this 
chapter adds a good deal of climacteric material to several of the 
preceding ones, notably to those dealing with psychic lights, the bell- 
ringing apparatus, the photographic verification of the phenomena, 
and the small telekinesis. Then we come to the absolute climax of the 
mediumship, so far as proof of validity is concerned. In Chapter LII 
we have séance after séance at which the bell-ringing apparatus is 
worked in brilliant red light, after the most painstaking examination 
internally and externally. In this red light it rings any combination 
of long and short peals asked for by any sitter, rings out messages 
in Morse code at demand, rings in time with the music, etc., etc.; then 
in red light it rings and stops intermittently while a sitter carries it 
about the room, taking every measure to insure against external 
connections. 

Though this is the climax of my brief for the mediumship, it is 
not quite the end of the book.. As a means of conserving space, 
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certain routine facts about the identity and arrangement of the sitters 
for each sitting, the responsibility for the record, etc., etc., are grouped 
in Chapter LIITI, which accordingly becomes a sort of statistical sum- 
mary of the séances. Complete cross-references make it possible to 
have free communication between the technical data here given and the 
descriptions of phenomena occurring. And finally, in Chapter LIV, 
I give a résumé of the separate phenomena which have occurred under 
adequate conditions, and try to show how these drive us away from 
the hypothesis of confederacy from without, away from that of con- 
federacy within the room, away from that of the medium’s sole agency 
in the production of fraudulent phenomena—away, in fact, from every 
hypothesis save that the phenomena are genuinely psychic, and that 
they therefore afford a large field for research. 


DR. McDOUGALL AND THE 
MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP 


A COMPILATION OF PUBLIC STATEMENTS, 
RECORDED FACTS, AND CRITICAL COMMENT 


BY J. MALCOLM BIRD 
Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


[AsstractT: There are reproduced four statements by Dr. William McDougall, 
giving his adverse opinion on the Margery mediumship, and attempting to justify 
that opinion by citation from his experience with this case. These citations are 
shown largely and unmistakably to be contrary to fact. 

To this end, numerous quotations are given from records drawn and signed by 
Dr. McDougall, and from other original documents. By similar quotation and by 
analysis of his text, Dr. McDougall’s open-mindedness, consistency of viewpoint, and 
adequacy of procedure are put in question.] 


Psychic research has for years faced no such critical task as the 
one brought by the Margery mediumship, with its extraordinary train 
of publicity and public interest. The Journal’s outstanding duty at 
this moment consists in a faithful, dignified and orderly recording of 
the facts of this case. To approach the task in the most orderly 
fashion would mean to print first a complete statement of the circum- 
stances leading to the Scientific American investigation of Margery. 
But so far as the immediate needs of any reader are concerned, this 
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information is available in my Margery book, just published, and in 
other places. Present interest in the case revolves so largely about 
the person of Dr. William McDougall that it seems best to give, now, 
those facts which revolve about him. Dr. McDougall, as our readers 
mostly know, is Professor of Psychology at Harvard, past President 
of the American Society for Psychical Research, and long an influential 
worker in the fields covered by these posts. He has been party, in 
recent weeks, to four public statements. We give these in full; the 


reference indices are incorporated editorially to facilitate my discussion 
of Dr. McDougall’s text. 


I. JOINT STATEMENT BY DRS. McDOUGALL AND PRINCE 
(Scientific American, April, 1925) 

We, the undersigned members of the committee for psychic in- 
vestigation appointed by the Scientific American, report as follows 
on the “ Margery ” case. 

We have shared in the labors of the committee which has devoted 
a large amount of time and careful observation to this case, afford- 
ing every facility for the production of phenomena. We have 
observed phenomena, the method of production of which we cannot 
in every case claim to have discovered (1). But we have observed no 
phenomena of which we can assert that they could not have been pro- 
duced by normal means (2), although we have looked for such phe- 
nomena patiently and with open minds. It is obvious that we cannot 
prove that the “ medium ” never has produced and never can nor will 
produce supernormal phenomena (3). But in our opinion we have 
afforded the medium ample opportunities for the demonstration to 
us of such phenomena and no such demonstration has been made (4). 

Therefore, we report that, in our judgment, the “ medium” is 
not entitled to the award of the prize offered by the Scientific 
American for the production of supernormal physical phenomena. 


Il. SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY DR. McDOUGALL 
(Scientific American, April, 1925) 

I think the time has come when, as a member of the Committee 
for psychic investigation appointed by the Scientific American, I 
should express my opinion on the “ Margery” case. I should have 
preferred to have a few more sittings with this case, before expressing 
my opinion (5), but the unfortunate degree of publicity already given 
to the case forces my hand. 

As long ago as November, 1923, when I had enjoyed only a 
few sittings, I wrote to “ Margery’s ” husband, stating frankly that 
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I was inclined to regard (6) all the phenomena I had observed as 
produced by normal means, possibly with the admirable design of 
testing and exposing the gullibility of scientific men who venture to 
dabble (7) in the field of psychic research. Since that date I have 
taken part in three series of sittings, eagerly looking for evidence 
of supernormal phenomena and doing my best to keep my mind open 
to such evidence (8). During this period, the inclination (9) des- 
cribed above has grown steadily stronger in the main, in spite of 
minor fluctuations, and has now become well-nigh irrestible. I feel 
sure that if it were worth while to set down in detail (10) the many 
observations and influences which have contributed to bring me to 
this state of mind, all sensible and unbiassed persons who could accept 
my statements as those of a trustworthy reporter (11) would be 
inclined to the same conclusion. 


Ill. STATEMENT BY DR. McDOUGALL 
(New York Times, February 21, 1925) 
THE PSYCHIC INVESTIGATION 


May I, as a member of The Scientific American’s Committee for 
Psychic Investigation, ask you to correct some inaccuracies contained 


in an article on the “ Margery ” 


case which appeared in your issue 
of Feb. 12? Your article states that the verdict of the committee 
“was that ‘ Margery’ has failed to produce any evidence of ‘ super- 


> 'That statement is not an accurate condensation 


normal phenomena.’ ’ 
of the verdict of the committee. The committee reported that * Mar- 
gery ” had failed to convince of the supernormality of any of her 
phenomena. I think I represent the opinion of the majority of the 
committee in saying that “ Margery” furnished a large amount of 
evidence, but that the evidence was defective in quality and that it 
was outbalanced by a large amount of evidence pointing to the pro- 
duction of the phenomena by normal means. 

Your article states that Messrs. Prince, Comstock and McDougall 


“deny that Houdini exposed anything.” 


Mr. Houdini may well take 
exception to this statement, and, to the best of my knowledge, it is 
not true. I was not present at the Houdini sittings and do not presume 
to give an opinion upon the exposure of trickery which Mr. Houdini 
claims to have effected. But I maintain, and I think that Messrs. 
Prince and Comstock take the same view, that, even if the whole com- 
mittee had accepted his claim, that would not have closed the case. 
Many mediums who have been detected in trickery are nevertheless held 
by very respectable investigators, who admit the trickery, to have 
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produced genuine supernormal phenomena on other occasions. And 


“Margery” has produced many puzzling phenomena which Mr. 
Houdini has not observed (12). 


IV. ARTICLE BY DR. McDOUGALL: 
THE “ MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP ” 


THE EMINENT PSYCHOLOGIST’S FIRST AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT 
OF HIS REASONS FOR HOLDING THAT NO PROOF OF SUPERNORMAL 
PHENOMENA HAS BEEN FURNISHED BY THIS CASE. 


(Boston Transcript, February 18, 1925) 

During the past year the “ Margery mediumship ” has excited a 
considerable amount of interest in the Boston area; and, owing largely 
to the activities of Mr. Houdini, Mr. Malcolm Bird and Sir A. Conan 
Doyle, the fame of the case has been carried far beyond the frontiers 
of New England. I understand that Mr. Bird will shortly publish 
a book devoted to the description of this strange case; and if one may 
judge from a brief report in the Transcript of an address recently 
made at Chicago by Mr. Bird, it would seem probable that his book 
will imply a very favorable verdict on it. Mr. E. J. Dingwall, the 
expert investigator of the English Society for Psychical Research, 
recently devoted the chief part of a lecture before a large and select 
audience at Jordan Hall to the description of phenomena presented 
by “ Margery ”; and the honor of presiding over that meeting fell 
to me. 

Further, as a member of the committee invited by the Scientific 
American to judge the claims of “ mediums ” to produce supernormal 
physical phenomena, I have devoted a considerable amount (13) of 
time to this case during the past sixteen months (14). For some 
months, I have been the only member of that committee permitted 
to take part (15) in sittings with the “ medium.” Thus a considerable 
responsibility toward the public rested upon me, or so it seemed 
to me; and I hoped to reach a very clear-cut opinion upon the 
case, before making any statement about it. With that end in view, 
I had hoped to have a few more sittings during the present month. 
But the state of affairs I have indicated forced my hand and led me 
to write last week a letter to the editor of the Scientific American 
stating an opinion adverse to the claims of the “ medium,” together 
with a statement (signed by Dr. W. F. Prince, one of my fellow 
committee-men, and myself) to the effect that in our opinion the prize 
offered by that magazine should not be awarded to Margery, she 
having failed, in spite of ample opportunities, to convince us of the 


_ Supernormal character of any of her phenomena. The latter state- 
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ment, together with a part of my individual statement and a somewhat 
inaccurate account of the then state of affairs, was published in the 
Boston Herald and the New York Times of Feb. 12. 

In view of the circumstances related above, I feel it necessary to 
supplement the two statements mentioned and, therefore write the 
present article with two purposes: First, to say a few words in vindi- 
cation of the Scientific American’s committee. Secondly, to explain 
my own position in the matter and to justify, as far as it may be 
done in a few sentences, my adverse verdict of “ not proven.” 


Tue Conpirions oF THE INVESTIGATION 


The members of the Scientific American committee, or most of 
them, have labored without reward in the tedious and trying tasks 
of investigation, believing that, in so doing, they were rendering a 
public service of some slight importance. They have been covered with 
abuse from many quarters. Mr. Dingwall, in a most gratuitous and 
unjustifiable attack upon them, has decribed their work with “ Mar- 
gery” as a vaudeville show. Dr. Morton Prince has rushed in to 
pronounce their work a fiasco (see Boston Herald, Feb. 8). Dr. 
Crandon described them as dishonest mountebanks. Mr. Bird says 
that we have refused to risk our scientific reputations (16) by giving 
a favorable verdict. From Sir A. Conan Doyle and from other quar- 
ters come denouncements of the committee on the ground that it has 
not defended “ Margery ” against the outspoken criticisms of one of its 
members, Mr. Houdini. In regard to the last charge, I will only point 
out that, in respect of the principal accusation made by and against 
Mr. Houdini, the other members of the committee, if they were to take 
sides in the matter, would have to accept the word of one party against 
the other, and that they have no sufficient ground for preferring the 
word of the “ medium ” to that of their colleague, Mr. Houdini (17). 

I will not dwell upon the extreme difficulties of this particular 
investigation, difficulties much greater than in the case ot a profes- 
sional medium or one for whom the money-prize is a strong attraction. 
I will point out only that in such a case all the cards in the game are 
stacked in favor of the “ medium,” especially that the investigator 
works under the perpetual veiled threat of exclusion (18) from further 
sittings, if he should break in the slightest degree the rules laid down 
by the “ medium ” or the “ control,” or is otherwise indiscreetly critical. 


Twenty Sirrincs SIncE SEPTEMBER 


In spite of these difficulties, vastly increased by the unfortunate 
degree of publicity given the case by Mr. Bird’s articles about it in 
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the Scientific American (articles for which the committee (19) had no 
responsibility and which unfortunately it was powerless to control 
or inhibit) and by Mr. Houdini’s many public statements about it, 
those members of the committee who have been permitted to have 


sittings with * Margery ” since the Houdini explosion of last August 
have continued to work upon it and have been able to reach a verdict 
and then discharge their task. It should be noted that the committee 
was not asked, and did not undertake, to explain how alleged super- 
normal phenomena were produced (20); it undertook only to say, in 
the case of each medium competing for the prize, whether the medium 
had or had not, after being given ample opportunity, succeeded in 
convincing them of the supernormal character of some one or more of 
the phenomena presented. 

In September of last year on my return to Cambridge, I intimated 
that I was prepared to take part in three or four sittings a week until 
such time as I might be able to reach a conclusion, truthfully alleging 
that my mind was open to a favorable view of the phenomena. Since 
that date I have been allowed (21) to take part in about a score of sit- 
tings. All of these were held in the “ medium’s ” home; I have tried in 
vain to secure a few sittings in the Harvard laboratory (22). I have 
throughout followed the policy of conforming strictly to the conditions 
demanded by the * control,” believing that in this way I should best 
conduce to the occurrence of phenomena, and that, if only phenomena 
would occur, I should by close observation be able to arrive at an 
opinion about them. In spite of this docile attitude on my part, some 
of the score of sittings were blanks and in others of them phenomena 
were very scanty (23). 

Nevertheless, I have been able to arrive at an opinion which I am 
prepared to defend against all the many believers in the supernormal 
character of “* Margery’s ” phenomena, or to modify radically if good 
cause can be shown. That opinion is that very many of the phenomena 
have been produced by normal means and that in all probability the 
same is true of all of them. As I have pointed out elsewhere, it is, 
in the nature of the case, impossible to prove a negative, to prove 
that *‘ Margery’ never did, never can, or never will produce supernor- 
mal phenomena (24). A verdict is necessarily given in terms of prob- 
ability. Some things have happened the means of production of which 
I am unable to describe (25). But as these have happened under condi- 
tions very unfavorable to accurate observation, to attach great weight 
to them would imply undue credulity. The reader will notice that I do 
not assert (and the committee does not assert, as has been incorrectly 
stated in the press) that “ Margery has failed to produce any evidence 
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of supernormal phenomena.” She has produced a very considerable 
quantity of such evidence. The defect is in respect of the quality 
rather than of the quantity of the evidence. What I do assert (and 
with this I think most of the members of the committee would agree) 
is that the evidence of the opposite tendency far outweighs the evidence 
of supernormality. 

Let us try to indicate very summarily the nature of this large mass 
of adverse evidence, premising that a fair-sized volume would be re- 
quired for any complete statement of it. First, some of the more 
striking phenomena have been produced in such a way that one is 
compelled to assert that, if they are supernormally produced by the 
* control,” Walter, then it follows that Walter goes out of his way 
to deprive them of all evidential value and simulate their production 
by normal means. I give one example, the production of a paraffin 
glove claimed to have been molded on an “ ectoplasmic ” hand formed 
during a sitting, in the fashion alleged by Drs. Richet and Geley 
to have occurred in another case. 


Tue “ Mysterious ” Pararrin Grove (26) 


The occurrence was as follows: In the midst of a sitting at which 
we had been led to expect the occurrence, upon the table in the midst 
of the circle, of a phenomenon of a very different type, Walter called 
for the bucket of paraffin which had been prepared some days pre- 
viously ; it was warmed and placed close to the medium. After we had 
waited in darkness for some time Walter directed one of the sitters 
to search for the promised paraffin glove in a corner of the dimly 
lighted room. On following Walter’s directions, the glove was found, 
cold and solid, wrapped in a piece of dark cloth, at a distance of 
some ten feet from the “ medium.” As the room had not been searched 
before the sitting, it is obvious that this find was devoid of evidential 
value; whereas, if Walter had adopted the simple and straightforward 
course of laying the glove upon the table, instead of in a remote corner 
of the room (in a dark cloth), the evidential value of the phenomenon 
would have been very great (27). Further, in spite of the astonishing 
success claimed for this first attempt, no further endeavor in this 
direction has been undertaken, I believe; a fact which it would be 
proper, if it were not invidious, to connect with the further fact that it 
was openly proposed by some of the sitters to add to the paraffin during 
the darkness of the next experiment in this line the contents of a packet 
of coloring matter, chosen at random from several such packets of 
various colors. 

Secondly, there has been, throughout the whole period of my ob- 
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le servations, a most disturbing inconsistency in the phenomena. For 
v example, Walter claims to have produced a perfectly formed (28) ecto- 
d plasmic hand at the first attempt, in the instance cited above. Yet 
) many months later when, under the persuasive guidance of Mr. Ding- 
ce wall, he again produced an “ ectoplasmic hand ” on several occasions, i 

the “hand ” presented on each of these occasions only a very rough : 
Ss and remote resemblance to a human hand. Or again, Walter professes 
e- to have freely and repeatedly moved a table, a stool, and a heavy ; 
re screen, sometimes at distances of many feet from the medium and : 
is sometimes in fair red light. Yet in ringing the bell-box, which required 1 
he only a minimal pressure applied to any part of a large surface exposed 
AY in the immediate neighborhood of the medium, Walter seems to . 
on have found the utmost difficulty, except when operating in complete 
fin darkness (29). 
ed Tre More Care, THE Less WonpER 
" Thirdly, in general it is true to say that, the better the conditions 

of control, the scantier and slighter have been the phenomena produced. 

Thus the “ ectoplasmic hand ” exhibited abundant and most intriguing 
“ch movements upon the table, so long as the * medium’s ” right hand was 
ist controlled only by her husband and by one of Dr. Dingwall’s luminous 
led bands sewn upon the cuff of the loose sleeve enclosing her otherwise 
ih bare arm. But, as soon as adequate control of both hands was estab- 
we lished, no such movements occurred (30). Further, the levitation of the 
He megaphone above the medium’s head has been reported again and 
oy again (31) in darkness and in red light at loose mixed sittings. But, | 
lt although I have asked frequently for its repetition under good con- : 
of ditions of control nothing of the sort has occurred within my obser- : 
hed vation. Yet again, the whispered voice has been reported by various i 
Fal observers to have come from all sorts of places and directions remote f 
ail from the medium, yet in all my long and careful attempts to verify i 
sail this, I have never been able to observe any indications that the voice 
uae came from any other source than the medium’s 4 mouth, and on the ' 
ca contrary I have observed many indications that it does come from 
this that source (32). 
be Fourthly, I emphasize the general evasiveness of the ? control ak 
tit the avoidance of crucial conditions; the leading off with promises of i 
a wonderful new phenomena; the perpetual insistence upon the continued ‘ 
cket accompaniment of a gramophone and of conversation, which grossly } 
a interfere with accurate observation, etc., etc. (33). ' 


Wuat CLiIncHED THE DEcIstIon 
In a recent letter to the press, Dr. Crandon complains that I seem 
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to have made unduly rapid progress towards my adverse verdict in the 
last few weeks. Perhaps in the letter from which he cites I stated my 
openness of mind towards the phenomena too strongly. Such self- 
estimates are a delicate matter, and still greater is the difficulty of 
expressing them accurately. However that may be, three things have 
happened to clinch my opinion since the writing of that letter. First, 
the letter in question was written to invite Dr. Crandon to a very frank 
conference (34), in the course of which I laid before him all my grounds 
for refusing to give a favorable verdict (with the exception of one 
very strong piece of specific adverse evidence) and urged him to 
coéperate to the utmost in attempting to secure some one clear-cut 
supernormal phenomenon, however simple, under good conditions of 
control. The large prize offered (35) was that in case of success, Mr. 
Dingwall would be able, in his lecture at Jordan Hall, to make a state- 
ment favorable to the mediumship. The only result of this conference 
was that in the course of the ensuing week I was given a single sitting 
(36), my last, in which, for the first time during the Dingwall series, I 
was allowed continuously to control (37) the “ medium’s ” right hand. 
while Mr. Dingwall controlled her left hand—and nothing happened, the 
sitting was completely blank. Secondly, on the Friday afternoon 
before Mr. Dingwall’s lecture, I had, for the first time, an opportunity 
to examine (38) the series of photographs of “ Margery’s ectoplasm ” 
(taken by Dr. Conant with magnesium flashlight). Some of these had 
been taken during sittings in which I took part; but the more interest- 
ing were taken at private sittings given to Mr. Dingwall at which I 
was not allowed to be present (39). But since Mr. Dingwall showed al! 
these photos on the screen at his lecture, I can hardly be expected to 
abstain from all reference to them. On the afternoon mentioned, 
examining the photos with a lens, I was able to point out to Mr. Ding- 
wall that some of the photos of ‘ ectoplasm’ presented all the appear- 
ance of the lung of some animal surgically manipulated to resemble 
roughly in shape a human hand (40). 

Thirdly, I have not been able to obtain the gift or the loan of any 
copies of these photos for the purpose of submitting them to the 
judgment of experts (41). 

I have no doubt that Dr. Crandon, if he will carefully examine the 
photos with a good lens, will recognize the appearances I refer to. 
I hereby invite Dr. Crandon to submit the complete series of photos 
(especially the one showing the ‘ectoplasm’ lying across Mr. Dingwall’s 
hand) to three independent experts, one of whom shall be the professor 
of physiology in the Harvard Medical School, and a second the director 
of the Zoédlogical laboratory of Harvard University. If two of the 
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experts do not endorse the judgment of my inexpert eye, I will retract 
the foregoing statement concerning the ectoplasm (42). If they should 
confirm it, Dr. Crandon will, no doubt, argue that, when Walter molds 
the ectoplasm into any particular form, he necessarily or naturally 
gives it the texture of one kind of animal tissue or another, and that, 
in producing an ‘ ectoplasmic’ formation that resembles both a hand 
and a lung, he has furnished the best possible proof of the supernormal 
origin of the formation. This reasoning could not be refuted. But 
it remains probable that men of science, being notoriously hard-hearted 
and sceptical of marvels, will prefer to believe that the lung-like tissue 
took shape in some more usual fashion. Especially will they be dif- 
ficult to persuade that Walter, in molding the mass to the semblance 
of a hand, would choose to use a knife upon it. 


Wuy Svucu Vacve STATEMENT? 


One more word upon the mystifying ectoplasm. It is reported (43) 
in the press that in a recent lecture Mr. Bird took exception to the 
verdict rendered by the committee, approved “ Margery’s ectoplasm,” 
and said that the ‘ ectoplasm ’ “ issues from openings in the anatomy.” 
The last statement is correct. There is good evidence that ‘ ectoplasm ’ 
does issue, or did issue on some, and probably on all (44), occasions 
from one particular “ opening in the anatomy.” The more interesting 
question is—How did it come to be within “the anatomy”? There 
was nothing to show that its position there and its extrusion .from that 
place were achieved by other than normal means (45). 

I have reason to believe that some of those who attended Mr. Ding- 
wall’s lecture feel that some apology or explanation is due to them for 
my appearance as presiding officer on that occasion, at a time when my 
opinion was already very adverse to the phenomena. I humbly submit 
the following. Mr. Dingwall, a fellow-countryman and an officer of the 
English Society for Psychical Research (of whose council I have been a 
member for many years) was a stranger in Boston. When, therefore, a 
few days after his arrival, he told me that he had consented to address 
the Boston members of the American 8S. P. R., and asked me to preside 
at the gathering (as I have usually done at other meetings of the 
group) it would have been churlish to refuse. When, some days later, I 
found that Mr. Dingwall was inclined to take a very favorable view of 
“ Margery’s ” phenomena, and that her friends were expecting the 
lecture to take the form of a complete vindication of her mediumship, 
and when, to my dismay, I found that invitations had been sent out 
rashly (46) announcing a lecture on the “ Margery ” case, I took steps 
to put before Mr. Dingwall my grounds for maintaining a most rigid 
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reserve as to the supernormality of the phenomena, pointing out to 
him that eve. his own sittings afforded abundance of such grounds. 
He thereupon agreed (47) to speak of the phenomena in an entirely 
noncommittal shape. The lecture was given in that form. I hope that 
no harm was done beyond still further forcing me towards a premature 
announcement of my opinion. 

As Dr. Worcester was named at Mr. Dingwall’s lecture as a co- 
éperator in these investigations, I wish to say that Dr. Worcester, 
throughout these trying circumstances, has coéperated in a wholly 
admirable manner, showing nothing but a sincere desire to ascertain 
the truth. 


May Be Case or Dvat Personatity (48) 


In conclusion I would say that I am prepared to consider the 
hypothesis that “ Margery” is an extreme case of double person- 
ality and that the secondary personality, going by the name of 
Walter, has been the prime mover and agent in the production of 
all the phenomena of this remarkable case. If that hypothesis is the 
correct one, then the case is one that falls within the field of abnormal 
psychology rather than in that of supernormal physical phenomena. 


V—SOME QUESTIONS OF FACT 


This concludes the matter which I have to quote from Dr. Me- 
Dougall. In checking his statements against the records, I find 
that, particularly in the long article from the Transcript, he has 
made numerous errors, contradictions, etc. There has been some 
doubt in my mind whether to make a detailed analysis of these, since 
many of them are of little consequence; or whether to confine my 
attention to a few of his major departures from fact. At the risk 
of seeming diffuse, I have decided on the former course; for I agree 
with the viewpoint so frequently expressed by Dr. Prince when under- 
taking similar detailed critiques. One who does not display accuracy 
of detail cannot be trusted for accuracy in his major premises, major 
citations and major conclusions. It is therefore pertinent to cite 
all the weak spots in Dr. McDougall’s text; and at the risk of being 
unduly long-winded, I attempt this. It will be understood that the 
task is undertaken, not as a defense of Margery, an attack upon Dr. 
McDougall, or anything of similar sort; but simply as a matter of 
scientific duty. In dealing with this or any other mediumship, Dr. 
McDougall owes to science the duty of presenting facts that are facts: 
and when he departs from this obligation, the person most cognizant 
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of the circumstances owes to science the duty of revising Dr. Mc- 
Dougall’s misstatements and lining them up with the facts. 

Dr. McDougall’s personal connection with the Margery mediumship 
dates from July 1, 1923; from the Transcript publication date it 
runs back nineteen months. The case came before the Scientific 
American Committee on April 12, 1924, and Dr. McDougall’s last 
sitting as a member of that Committee was on November 13, 1924; so 
his Committee contact with the mediumship lasted seven months, and 
is ten months old on the date of his statement. The sixteen-month 
interval which he mentions (14) has no significance. 


TWENTY-ONE SiItTIncs In EIGHTEEN Monrus 


If we count back sixteen months from February, 1925, we come 
to October, 1923; and as we shall presently see, it was during this 
month that Dr. McDougall started sitting other than in a wholly casual 
way. If we accept the sixteen-month period as on this basis, we 
still find Dr. McDougall guilty of the grossest confusion between two 
things which should be carefully separated. His personal contact 
with the case, and his Committee contact therewith, are two totally 
distinct things; his failure to keep them so is without excuse. Nor 
is this failure to be explained away by any charitable interpretation 
of his language: he explicitly states that “as a member of the Com- 
MO 65 0% [he has] devoted ..... time to this case during the 
past sixteen months.” 

As a distinguished guest, Dr. McDougall sat, for the first time, 
on July 1, 1923. As a member of a group of Harvard psychologists 
giving the case a more or less informal examination, he sat on October 
7 and 28, and November 3 and 10, 1923. As an individual interested 
in the case he sat on March 21 and 29, 1924. As a member of the 
Scientific American Committee he sat on April 12 * and 26,* May 11,* 
14,* 17,* 24, 30 * and 31,* June 1,* October 3, 28, and 30, November 
7 and 13, 1924 (the asterisks have reference to a subsequent 
paragraph). As American representative of the (British) Society 
for Psychical Research and therefore ex officio collaborator with Mr. 
Dingwall, he sat on January 2, 6, 8, 9, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21 and 
24, 1925. 

In estimating (13) the “considerable amount of time” which 
he has devoted to the case, Dr. McDougall fails to realize the long 
intervals during which he did not sit at all. He fails, too, to realize 
that his frequent sittings of January, 1925, can be credited neither to 
his personal interest nor to his Committee membership. Excluding 
these sittings, he has attended as a Committeeman fourteen times in 
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seven months; and altogether, twenty-one times in eighteen months. 
I would contrast this showing with that of Dr. Comstock, who sat 56 
times between March 19 and August 27, 1924, in spite of personal 
affairs which I take to be far more exacting than Dr. McDougall’s; 
of Dr. Carrington, who sat 51 times between May 8 and August 14, 
1924, in spite of the fact that every sitting in Boston meant a whole 
day’s absence from his center of normal activities in New York; and 
of myself, who sat 47 times between April 11 and November 21, 1924. 
subjecting myself to a divorce from my New York quarters which 
was often very embarrassing indeed. It is perhaps not wholly im- 
pertinent to compare Dr. McDougall’s record with that of Dr. Mark 
W. Richardson, a distinguished Boston M. D., who has sat 81 times 
in eighteen months; or even with that of Dr. Crandon, who, with a 
surgical routine that takes him out of bed at six o’clock every week- 
day morning and keeps him at top speed until an indeterminate hour 
in the evening or in the small hours of the next morning, has sat 330 
times in nineteen months, and has devoted an enormous amount of 
time outside the séance room to the mediumship. I think we may fairly 
raise a question of fact against the statement that Dr. McDougall has 
devoted a considerable amount of time to the mediumship in these 
nineteen months. 


Dr. McDoveatt Anp His CoLLEacves 


Under critical analysis, Dr. McDougall’s attendance record is worse 
than the bald figures indicate. He failed to sit at all between June 1 
and October 3, 1924—the period in which the Committee’s most im- 
portant work was concentrated. During a good part of this time 
it was impossible to locate him by mail or telegraph. Of the sittings 
which Dr. Carrington cites in support of his favorable judgment, 
Dr. McDougall attended none. Of those which Houdini cites in 
support of his claims of fraud, Dr. McDougall attended none. Of 
those which Dr. Prince cites in support of his unfavorable judgment. 
Dr. McDougall attended one. 

If more is needed to show that Dr. McDougall’s experience with 
the mediumship has no common denominator with that of his colleagues, 
and that he failed conspicuously to function as a Committee member, 
I need mention only the fact that throughout the period of Dr. 
Comstock’s attendance, Dr. McDougall pointedly and deliberately 
absented himself on Dr. Comstock’s nights, whenever he could. The 
asterisks attached to the dates of his Committee sittings, above. 
indicate séances attended by me. Throughout the period from 
April on, Dr. Comstock was prosecuting séance room experiments 
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of the utmost interest and the utmost potential importance; yet 
outside the occasions when my catalyzing presence brought the 
rather direct demand that the Committee get together, Dr. McDougall 
attended just one of Dr. Comstock’s sittings. Had I essayed to run 
the Committee from New York, I have no doubt at all that the six 
occasions on which these two joined me in the séance room would 
be missing from Dr. McDougall’s all-too-meager record of attendance, 
and I question that he would have come on the two nights when he 
sat with me in Dr. Comstock’s absence. One wonders whether the “ few 
> which he would have liked to enjoy were to have been 
spread out as thinly over the future as his pre-Dingwall sessions were 
over the past; and whether he would have wished that all public knowl- 
edge of the case be “ inhibited ” pending his leisurely progress toward 
a possible conclusion. 


more sittings ’ 


Tue CommMitTTrEE Not Barrep 


Dr. Prince sat on October 21, 22, 23, and 24, 1924. The expression 
“some months” is elastic, but I doubt that it can be shrunk down 
to a point where it will not reach back from mid-February to late 
October. If it can be, however, Dr. McDougall is still in error when 
he asserts that he alone of the Committee was permitted (15) to sit 
during whatever interval he has in mind. Dr. Prince would have been 
a welcome sitter on withdrawing from his demand for conditions which 
Dr. Crandon regards as perhaps dangerous to the medium’s health. 
The question whether Dr. Prince or Dr. Crandon is right in the issue 
which is thus joined between them is of no pertinence here; he is 
not excluded, he is merely refused conditions which he demans as 
a prerequisite to sitting. Dr. Carrington has felt that, having pro- 
nounced his final verdict of validity, his absence would simplify the 
Committee’s further procedure; Dr. Comstock has been swamped in 
personal affairs and totally unable to sit; both these gentlemen would 
have been welcome sitters had they desired to sit. There has very 
recently been laid down a demand that the other Committee members, 
before sitting again, shall meet Dr. Crandon’s ideas of what constitutes 
proper repudiation of Houdini’s conduct. This demand was waived 
in connection with Dr. McDougall’s presence in January, and would 
have been waived with equal promptness had there been any good reason 
why other members of the Committee should receive the same benefit ; 
it was made more as a matter of record and self-defence than for the 
sake of enforcement. The only prohibition that has existed, barring 
this one, is against Houdini, and I judge that this barrier is one that 
Dr. McDougall will not question. 
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I agree with Dr. McDougall as to the gratuitous character of much 
of thé criticism levelled at the Committee. I agree with him that Mr. 
Dingwall’s strictures against the conduct and motives of the Committee 
were possibly in bad taste, and that Dr. Morton Prince’s absurd 
pronouncements are even worse, in that they show a fundamental 
ignorance of psychic matters of which, at least, Mr. Dingwall is free. 
But Dr. McDougall has seen enough of the workings of the repor- 
terial pencil to know that a news item telegraphed to a Boston paper, 
giving a summary of what a Chicago paper says I said at a public 
lecture (16), is not to be cited in the same place with what Dr. Mc- 
Dougall himself heard Mr. Dingwall say, or what he read over Dr. 
Morton Prince’s signature. I have been asked, everywhere from Boston 
and Philadelphia to Memphis and Sioux City, why the Committee’s ver- 
dict and my own judgment are at variance. I have always described 
the states of mind of the Committeemen, as I see them, but I have said 
nothing about the risk of their scientific reputations, because it is 
not in exactly these terms that I see the psychology of their negative 
viewpoints. 


Marcery vs. Hovpin1 


Records of the séances attended by Houdini appear in my Margery 
book, and will probably appear in Society publications as well. Space 
is lacking for their presentation here. When they are read and 
digested, I am sure that Dr. McDougall will be found very disingenuous 
indeed in his implication that they lead to nothing more than (17) an 
issue of veracity between Margery and Houdini. In my judgment these 
records put a far greater burden on Houdini than on Margery, and 
give his conduct such an odor of bad faith as to place his credit, in 
the absence of contravening evidence of bad faith by her, far below 
hers. In private conversation Dr. McDougall has disapproved em- 
phatically of Houdini’s acts and words on these occasions and on 
others; and he must be vividly aware of the misrepresentations of which 
Houdini is guilty when, from the stage, he purports to reproduce 
Margery’s phenomena under Margery’s conditions. How, then. can 
he fail to make the obvious appraisal of Houdini’s credibility? More- 
over if the Committee had really had no sufficient grounds for pre- 
ferring Margery’s word to Houdini’s or his to hers, this would have 
been wholly due to their own negligence. They failed utterly to adopt 
routine séance procedures which, if enforced, would have established 
the facts automatically, and would have prevented any situation from 
arising in which anybody would be reduced to the necessity of weighing 
Houdini’s word against Margery’s. Having failed to do this, they can 
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not now plead their own negligence in extenuation of their own failure 
to establish the facts of these sittings. 


No Rvutes or THreats or Excrivsion 


With the reservation that Dr. Prince’s absence comes closer to 
being exclusion in this sense than in the sense commented upon above, 
I will state categorically that (18) no threat of exclusion, veiled 
or otherwise, has ever been made against any investigator. Dr. 
Crandon lays down certain elementary conventions of psychic research 
which would be objectionable only to investigators of the ignoramus 
variety: for example, one may not turn on a light without warning, 
nor seize the entranced medium. Margery insists that nothing be done 
that will cause her physical pain. Beyond this, neither the medium 
nor her husband lays down any rules the violation of which would carry 
with it exclusion; and Dr. McDougall is well aware that procedures 
have been frequently and freely applied which he would not tolerate 
if the proposal were made to apply them to Mrs. McDougall. 

Moreover, “ Walter ” is the most reasonable “ spirit control” I 
have ever met or heard of. If Dr. McDougall will contrast the 
demands made upon Dr. Crawford by the Goligher controls, and sub- 
mitted to by Dr. Crawford, with the things that are permitted as a 
regular part of. the Lime Street séance routine, he must realize how 
unjustified this criticism is. Dr. Prince himself, who goes along with 
Dr. McDougall in judgment of the Margery mediumship, is reported 
to have told a Boston audience, the other day, that insistence upon 
getting phenomena under conditions arbitrarily laid down by the in- 
vestigator is not, as usually represented, scientific procedure; that 
it is unscientific to the last degree. I would recommend that Dr. Me- 
Dougall bring his views into accord with those of his colleague. 

It is unfortunate that, in the nature of the case, I cannot cite 
chapter and verse of séance records, etc., against the allegation that 
the threat of exclusion is held over the investigator’s head. I can, 
however, dispose of it categorically, in the only way in which disposition 
is possible. I have attended five sittings for every two by Dr. Mce- 
Dougall. Beyond all numerical computation I have listened to more 
conversation between Dr. Crandon and “ Walter,” between Dr. Crandon 
and Margery, between the members of the household and outsiders, 
than has Dr. McDougall. Reserving the places where exclusion would 
be a proper penalty covering misconduct by a sitter—a case which 
I presume Dr. McDougall will grant can occur—I have never heard 
anything approaching a threat of exclusion, though I have seen sitters 
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directly contravening the expressed wishes of “ Walter” or of Dr. 
Crandon. 

It is not a fact that the Committee was powerless (19) to contro] 
or inhibit publication in the Scientific American of my Margery stories. 
They did, in fact, inhibit it, against the keen desire of the editorial 
staff and the business management. So long as they merely expressed 
the opinion that publication was unwise, the editors put into practice 
their own contrary opinion. When the Committee made the direct 
request that the journalistic preference be sacrificed for theirs, this 
request was met, at considerable expense in shifting the make-up of 
the September, 1924, issue. Had the specific demand against publica- 
tion been made earlier, it would have been met as promptly as was the 
ultimate case. If Dr. McDougall would cite public statements about 
the case which he was powerless to control or inhibit, let him bring 
this plea against Houdini, whom he so painstakingly acknowledges 
as his colleague. 


Dr. McDoveatr’s INHIBITIONS AND THEIR SovuRCE 


Dr. McDougall gives us a formidable catalog of the things he 
wanted to do and was not permitted to do. He has been allowed 
(21) about a score of sittings since September, he tells us; but in so 
far as this plaint refers to the closing months of 1924, he omits cer- 
tain facts which impress me as essential. The sittings which he ex- 
pressed his willingness to attend to the extent of three or four a week, 
he demanded be rigidly restricted to Margery, her husband, Dr. 
Worcester, and Dr. McDougall himself. With a larger or a dif- 
ferent company he flatly refused to sit. This made it necessary 
to find evenings on which both he and Dr. Worcester were free 
—not the easiest thing in the world. The task was further com- 
plicated by the parallel necessity for finding nights on which the 
absence of guests who were in Boston at considerable personal 
sacrifice should make it possible for the Crandons to sit for this 
very small and very restricted circle. The accrued obligations 
to their many friends and relatives under which the Crandons 
felt themselves to lie, after having permitted the Committee vir- 
tually to monopolize the mediumship for four months, were heavy 
and unavoidable. Dr. McDougall sat, during these late months of 
1924, whenever it was possible for him and his collaborator to come 
on a night when it was possible for the Crandons to have them. If 


he complains that this was not often enough, he has his own and Dr. 


Worcester’s other obligations to blame, in some part; and for the 
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rest, he is demanding that the Committee monopoly of the case continue 
indefinitely. 

Dr. McDougall goes on to extend his plaint of inadequate sittings 
into the January, 1925, period. Thus, after a certain crisis was 
reached, he was given (36) but one more sitting. In this, for 
the first time (37) during the Dingwall series, he was allowed 
to sit next to the medium and control her hand himself. His oppor- 
tunity to examine certain séance-room photographs (38) was long 
delayed. The more important of these had been taken in his absence 
(39). He has been unable to get the gift or loan of any of the 
prints (41). He makes no explicit statement that the prohibition 
against which he complains originated with Margery or Dr. Crandon: 
but no reader unaware of the facts could get any other impression than 
this one. If not conscious bad faith, this must be criminal carelessness 
on Dr. McDougall’s part. For the fact is, every single one of these 
prohibitions was imposed upon him by Mr. Dingwall, his own colleague. 
Dingwall dictated the personnel at each of the January sittings; 
Dingwall placed the sitters in the circle; Dingwall it was who, after 
one experience, determined that Dr. McDougall’s vice-like grip of 
the medium’s hand was intolerable. Dingwall commanded when and 
how photographs were to be taken; Dingwall owns the negatives and 
the prints; Dingwall it is who dictates who shall and who shall not 
have copies. Dr. McDougall’s failure to make it clear that the Cran- 
dons had nothing to do with these inhibitions is a most extraordinary 
omission. 


Wuy Tuere Were No Sittinecs at HARVARD 


One item here I reserve for a paragraph of its own. Dr. McDougall 
tells us (22) that he was anxious for sittings in his laboratory at 
Harvard, but tried in vain to bring them about. Mr. Dingwall came 
to this country with the same intention and desire; he planned to 
have two or three get-acquainted sittings in the Crandon home, and 
then to transfer his work bodily to Harvard. Certain preparations 
looking to this end he found to be necessary when he inspected the 
Harvard laboratory; he gave full instructions, and his instructions 
were accepted. But in spite of his constant effort to get these executed, 
the laboratory was never put in suitable condition for his use; so that 
he was obliged several times to postpone the transfer to it of his 
séances, and finally to abandon this idea entirely. On one occasion 
Mr. Dingwall himself, in desperation, pitched in and did certain work 
of cleaning up the laboratory which should have been attended to, 
days before, by the janitor or an even meaner person. Persistent 
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failure to put the laboratory into the condition which he required 
was the only reason why séances were not held therein. When I was 
in Boston at New Year’s Day and for several days thereafter, this 
was the problem most on Mr. Dingwall’s mind; and he spent much ti:ne 
at Harvard in connection with his efforts to make the laboratory a 
suitable place for the experiments he had on his docket. The last 
person in the world who should complain of the failure of these plans 
to come to maturity is the head of the Department of Psychology of 
Harvard, a firm word from whom would presumably have set the entire 
matter right. 


EssentiaAL Facts Omitrrep 


Dr. McDougall was himself wholly responsible for the choice of 
Dr. Worcester as his collaborator, both in late 1924 and in early 
1925. His sole reason, or if not quite that his major one, for having 
any collaborator at all, lies in the impossibility of one person’s con- 
trolling both sides of the medium. He must therefore select somebody 
in whose control he has absolute confidence. I will not charge Dr. 
McDougall with responsibility for telling us why Mr. Dingwall refused 
him a greater share in the control at the January sittings; for pre- 
sumably he does not accept this reason, which I suggest above, as a 
valid one. But with regard to another omission I cannot be so 
charitable. It is wholly out of order for Dr. McDougall, in stating 
(37) that on only one occasion was he permitted to «ontrol the 
medium’s hand himself, to suppress the fact that, on several other 
occasions when Mr. Dingwall was controlling her left side, Dr. Wor- 
cester was at her right, with Dr. Crandon placed between Drs. Wor- 
cester and McDougall. 


PHENOMENA THat ArE UNEXPLAINED 


Dr. McDougall admits unequivocally that he has no explanation 
for the behavior of the celebrated bell-box; and this manifestation 
has been obtained repeatedly in red light of unusual intensity for 
the séance room. He has also had further special experiences with 
the bell-box, under extreme conditions, and of equally baffling nature. 
Equally clean-cut performances were obtained from the scales unit 
installed in the séance room by Dr. Comstock; and if Dr. McDougall 
never saw any of these incidents (which I suspect to be the case, and 
have not time to verify by detailed reference to the séance records), 
this is chargeable wholly against his irregular attendance. Certainly 
he can not explain the photographic results obtained throughout 
the fall and winter of 1924, sometimes in his presence; nor can I imagine 
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any rational objection to the conditions under which these were got. 
Hence it is not always true, nor even true in a large preponderance of 
instances, that phenomena “ the means of production of which [he is] 
unable to describe (1, 25) ” have happened under conditions “ very 
unfavorable to accurate observation.” Lacking space for citation 
here of records of the scales manifestations and the supernormal 
results with the camera, for these I must refer the reader to my 
Margery book and to future publications of the Society. Citation 
of critical bell-box demonstrations brings us, first, to the record 
for October 28, 1924, which was drawn by Dr. McDougall himself, the 
original longhand draft being in Dr. Crandon’s possession. Original 
and typewritten copies carry signatures of Drs. McDougall and Wor- 
cester. It reads: 

* At about 9:55 the bell-box began to ring in the dark; under in- 
structions from Walter we turned on the red light, full [rheostat] 
strength. Dr. McDougall put his left hand all around the box and his 
arm over the top while it was ringing. Dr. Worcester did the same. 
During this time the ringing was momentarily intermitted. Then came 
a dark period. 

* During the ringing all eight hands were raised above the table, 
and were visible to all. Foot control of Dr. Crandon and Margery 
was maintained throughout the episode. 


“ After five minutes for relaxation, the bell-box again began to 
ring in the dark; then in the full red light as this was turned on. Both 
observers again put hands and arms freely over and around the box. 
Then Dr. Worcester raised the box sixteen inches off the table so that 
all could see under it; and it kept on ringing. Dr. McDougall explored 
freely between the table and the lifted bell-box. The bell rang steadily 
all through and into the ensuing dark period. It then stopped on 
request. 

“ Bell-box, cabinet, table, table-legs, Margery’s extremities were 
all examined by Drs. McDougall and Worcester to their satisfaction. 
A closed hoop was passed completely over and under the table by 
Dr. McDougall.” 


For October 30, we again have a record done in long-hand by 
Dr. McDougall and carrying Dr. Worcester’s signature as well as his. 
It reads: 

* Present to left: Dr. McDougall, Dr. Worcester, Dr. Crandon, 
Margery. 

“Room searched; table and bell-box examined and table passed 
through loop of rope by Dr. McDougall. 
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“ Margery’s ankles tied together and by the same tie fastened to 
Dr. McDougall’s right ankle. 

“9:25: Bell-box rang in the dark. 

* 9:38: Bell-box began ringing in the dark. Red light was turned 
on, full strength. Dr. McDougall and Dr. Worcester examined al] 
around and over the box, finding nothing. Dr. Worcester then picked 
it up, still ringing, and carried it 78 inches northwest from its usual 
position on the table, and 56 inches above the floor. His body was 
between the box and the table, and he studied it constantly. It con- 
tinued to ring. It was then put back on the table, still ringing, and 
so rang into the dark period. Then, on request, it stopped ringing.” 

On November 13, 1924, Dr. McDougall was again exposed to the 
bell-box, which on this occasion rang only in the dark. But at 
* Walter’s ” invitation, Dr. McDougall located the bell-box in the 
dark, and with his chin pressed down on the top contact board about 
twelve times, each time the metallic contacts being heard to click to- 
gether, and each time the bell refusing to ring. He pressed the board 





down again, the click was heard—and the bell rang! This, I take 
it, is one of the things produced in his presence which he does not 
find himself able to explain. 

A bell-box sitting on November 7 gave rise to the most impressive 
record of all. The italics of emphasis are Dr. McDougall’s: 

* Present: Margery, McDougall, Worcester, Crandon. 

“ Shortly after nine o’clock, the bell-box and the table having been 
examined, the bell rang in the dark. [I here omit a statement of 
psychic touches felt by several sitters.] Then more sporadic irregular 
ringing of the bell-box in the dark. Then with double control including 
both hands and feet, and head, of Dr. Crandon by Dr. Worcester 
and of Margery by Dr. McDougall, numbered rings were given at 
request, twice, in dark: three and five, the latter irregularly spaced. 

* Walter sent for Conant and directed that a flashlight be taken 
at the end of ringing by request in red light. Some irregular ringing 
in the dark after the camera was set by Conant, then at Walter's 
instructions red light was turned on. McDougall requested two short, 
one long. The bell rang two fairly short, one long, a little interrupted 
or otherwise irregular, in good red light. Flashlight taken during 
the last ringing, then bell stopped in light and box was examined in 
red light, no darkness intervening. 

“Dr. McDougall observed at once that very slight pressure on 
board sufficed to ring bell (Harvard Cooperative Calendar) ; but after 
a few minutes this weight no longer sufficed, even at the extreme 
free margin.” 
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So much carries the signatures of both Drs. McDougall and 
Worcester. A brief postscript, apparently added after Dr. Worcester 
had left the house, carries Dr. McDougall’s signature alone: 

“The bell-box was brought downstairs after an interval of some 
thirty minutes, and it was found then that the resistance of the spring 
supporting the lid seemed further increased: the book (Pictures of 
Arctic Travel) which on leaving séance room rang bell when front 
edge of book was half way from hinge now required to be advanced 
to front edge of contact board.” 

Aside from these three instances when Dr. McDougall saw and 
heard the bell-box operate in red light, my Margery book catalogs 
twenty-three different occasions, from August 17 to December 30, 
1924, on which the same experiment was enjoyed by others. Some 
of these episodes were of the utmost brilliance: following detailed 
examination of the internal arrangements of the bell-box, proceeding 
under all sorts of control and with all sorts of movement of the bell- 
box by the sitters while it rang, and continuing in red light for 
long periods. During this interval there were held 82 sittings at 
which physical phenomena occurred; it was by no means the case 
that at all of these the bell-box was used; without taking the time for 
a detailed canvass of the records, I feel confident that on at least 
fifty per cent of the occasions when it rang at all, it rang in red light. 
These red-light demonstrations of the bell-box have been witnessed 
by no less than 67 different persons. Nor is it, perhaps, entirely out 
of the way here to remind the reader that the bell-box was first, 
last and always of Committee design, manufacture and ownership; 
and that repeated redesign to eliminate the remote residual possibilities 
of fraud was always followed by performance of increased brilliance. 


Dr. McDovecatt vs. THE REcorpep Facts 


In the face of all this citation from his own experiences as recorded 
by himself, and the experiences of others as duly recorded, Dr. Mc- 
Dougall tells us (29) that “in ringing the bell-box,..... Walter 
seems to have found the utmost difficulty, except when operating in 
complete darkness.” This statement is so utterly at variance with 
the known facts that it has been sharply rebuked by Dr. Worcester 
and Dr. Prince, whose opinions of the case are in general those of Dr. 
McDougall. 

Dr. McDougall tells us (30), in speaking of the ectoplasmic phe- 
nomena exhibited in Mr. Dingwall’s presence: “ As soon as adequate 
control of both [Margery’s] hands was established,” the movements 
of the ectoplasm upon the table ceased. To show that this is not so, 
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The face at the left, partly cut off by the edge of the picture, is that of 
Dr. Worcester. Dr. McDougall appears with his head, back toward the reader, 
on the table; Mr. Dingwall is seen next the medium at the right of the picture. 
Dr. Crandon was between Drs. Worcester and McDougall, facing the medium 
and completely isolated from her; he was bent down to get out of the camera's 
way and there appears only part of his back and a bit of his head, below the 
level of the table. The luminous control of the medium’s head and of the one 
visible arm appears. It will be appreciated that she wears no clothing under the 
bathrobe, and that hand control is rigid all around the circle. 


TELEPLASTIC MANIFESTATION THROUGH Marcery, JANUARY 20, 1925. 
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I give in full the record for January 20, 1925, drawn by Dr. Mc- 
Dougall and signed in addition by Dr. Worcester and Mr. Dingwall: 

“Present to left: Mr. Dingwall, Dr. McDougall, Dr. Crandon, 
Dr. Worcester and Margery. 

“ Margery was searched and examined by Mrs. Hemenway, aud 
conducted into the room by Dingwall direct. Her hands were held, 
or were in plain view on the table, from that time on. From then to 
the end of the sitting Dingwall never lost contact with her left hand. 
Dr. Worcester held the right hand, and never lost contact with hand 
or wrist for a single second. 

“Dr. McDougall searched Dr. Crandon (clothed) before sitting. 
Dr. McDougall says this is not really relevant because Dr. Crandon 
was adequately controlled on both sides from start to finish. Dr. 
Worcester agrees with this. When Dr. Crandon turned on rheostat, 
Dr. Worcester followed and held Dr. Crandon’s hand. 

“Trance came quietly in two to three minutes. Within ten minutes 
Mr. Dingwall heard oozing sound near Margery’s lap and then move- 
ments of her legs. Mr. Dingwall felt usual cold mass on left thigh, 
small; then Walter said, “ Turn red lights on two seconds” and we 
saw mass like elongated tuberosities in left groin. Then left leg went 
up on table and Margery put her held left hand down and threw mass 
on the table. 

* Then Dingwall, Worcester and McDougall each separately with 
back of his hand felt mass on the table—cold, firmer than previously, 
and knobbly. Mr. Dingwall says not so cold as usual, more skinny 
and gristly, resilient. 

* Walter directed next red flash to be turned on and we saw what 
was just now felt. To Mr. Dingwall the base of the cord today was 
thicker than usual, and part where it disappeared at edge of table it 
was ropy and dark brown color. We saw a heaped knobbly mass; 
Dr. Worcester saw an elongated mass extending from edge of table 
21.,-3 inches. wide and 4-5 inches long, terminating in a point ex- 
tending north. To Dr. McDougall, it seemed to have finger-like pro- 
cesses extending north. 

“Then a photo was taken (four cameras, one of which is stereo- 
scopic) by flash. After this flash we could see on table top (which 
had become luminescent from particles of Geley’s powder) a black 
outline more or less like a starfish—visible to Mr. Dingwall and Dr. 
Crandon. 

* Red flash revealed a mass visible on table similiar to what had 
been seen before—heaped up, and a cord was seen going down towards 
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Margery’s knees. Dr. Worcester’s hand was put on mass near origin of 
cord by Margery’s hand. It felt like the mass. 

* Then on request in red flash Mr. Dingwall saw mass pulled back- 
wards—slightly. Three times more it was done. Dr. Worcester saw 
it the third time, Dr. McDougall the fourth time. Dr. Crandon saw 
it twice, Mr. Dingwall saw it three times—like an amoebic shrinking. 

* Margery very restless, light talking trance, complained of pain, 
headache, soreness all over. 

** Her head then went several times on table, lving on its left side. 
Then trance became deeper. Walter said, ‘ Let it be there. I am 
going to show you something: one psychic phenomenon. Ha! Ha! 
Ha!’ Then under instructions red flash turned on head two seconds 
showed large mass front of and on right ear. Then a photo was taken 
of the mass. Then each was allowed again to feel the mass. Dr. Wor- 
cester says: ‘I felt the mass twice—first gently at which time it 
appeared to extend from right temple to top of ear and front of ear. 
The second time Margery took my hand and pressed it with greater 
force against her head than I should have thought it wise to employ 
myself. By this time the mass had considerably enlarged in extent 
and thickness. It appeared to extend from nearly the top of the head 
to the lower part of lobe of ear. The mass thickened as it descended. 
Nearly as I could judge it was perhaps *%4 inch thick at lower end. 
Margery pressed my hand strongly against the substance. I felt it 
to be cold, clammy and quite elastic. By compression of the substance, 
my hand seemed to touch the side of her head, but it was forced up 
again. This was by far the most impressive contact with the substance 
I have had.’ Mass in red light looked brownish gray to Worcester, 
McDougall and Crandon, lighter in color to Dingwall. 

“Margery then sat up and was wakened gradually by red light 
periods. 

*“ McDougall referring back to mass on table says, ‘I was given 
contact with it on table. I could feel the elongated tuberosities 
corresponding to what I had seen: a soft resilient mass like a membrane 
filled with some semi-fluid substance.’ 

“Sitting closed at 10:30 P. M. Examination of stool, chair, cabinet 
and table was made before and after sitting.” 


(Signed) W. McDougall 

(Signed) Elwood Worcester 

(Signed) E. J. Dingwall 
FurtTHER ConFLICT WITH THE REcoRD 


The control in this séance was absolute, both of Margery and of 
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her husband. In addition to the specific statements of ectoplasmic 
movement on the table, the careful reader will find an abundance of 
unmistakable implications of its movement in connection with its change 
of shape and other manifestations. But Dr. McDougall would have 
us believe that with the institution of adequate control, all such move- 
ments ceased. 

The levitation of the megaphone in red light has been reported, not 
“again and again (31),” but at most two or three times. “ Walter ” 
never claimed, nor has anybody else ever claimed, that the paraffin 
hand of May 17 was perfect (28) ; and examination of the photographs 
of it which I give in my book will indicate that it is far indeed from 
meriting this adjective. It was better formed than the so-called ecto- 
plasmic hands presented to Mr. Dingwall; but if Dr. McDougall wishes 
to comment upon any discrepancy which exists between these two 
results, he should appraise this discrepancy without exaggeration. 


Exceptions to Minor Criticisms 


I believe Dr. McDougall was absent on the evening when, for 
a moment, we were under the impression that it was of great importance 
to know whether the victrola had stopped playing, a little bit pre- 
viously; and when nobody could testify whether it had or not. I know 
he was absent on the evening when we forgot to start it, and sat for 
five minutes or more before anybody missed it. Perhaps if he had 
had either of these experiences, he would realize better (33) that, after 
one gets used to it, the music is just about as much of a distraction 
to the sitters as the sound of gun-fire was to a seasoned and sleepy 
doughboy, or as that of the elevated trains is to a hardened resident 
of a Third Avenue front flat. And as regards “ Walter’s ” promises, 
which Dr. McDougall mentions as objectionable, it would be fair to 
insist that “ Walter” gives these far less than the average “ spirit 
control,” and that his promises are seldom of phenomena so wonderful 
as to distract attention from the performance or lack thereof of the 
moment. I am positive that the majority of his promises are thrown 
off quite casually, and hence are not well adapted to creating a di- 
version; and most certainly he redeems them more often than he 
defaults on them. 

In numerous recent lectures, I have (43) taken exception to the 
Committee’s verdict, and have stated that the Dingwall experiences 
indicate the flow of ectoplasm from the body, the ears, etc. I have 
not approved it definitely, because, as Dr. McDougall well knows, 
I have not been present at its production. I have stated numerous 
reasons why in my opinion the Committee’s claim that it is animal lung 
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tissue (40) is ridiculous; these I catalog below. And I have 
stated that I am unable to advance any satisfactory theory to account 
for its fraudulent production and that I must therefore accept it 
tentatively—which is very different from approving of it. But I would 
urge that there is no particular logical sequence between these three 
statements of mine. In selecting these three items out of the very 
many things that I have said from the platform, and in displaying them 
in a single sentence of his own, separated from one another only by 
commas, I think Dr. McDougall rather gives the atmosphere that 
he is following my line of argument. Like too many of my previous 
citations, this indicates an emotional prejudice which renders him 
incapable of squarely meeting any psychic issue. 


VI—GENERAL COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


In the above paragraphs, I have tried, for the most part I believe 
with success, to confine my attention to questions of absolute fact. 
But I am on public record with a very definite opinion that Mar- 
gery’s mediumship is genuine. There must, then, be numerous questions 
of philosophy and viewpoint on which I differ widely from Dr. Me- 
Dougall. Some of these points are old and familiar ones, arising 
whenever the question of the validity of psychic phenomena arises; them 
I need not discuss in this place. But some of them pertain so peculiarly 
to the Margery case and to Dr. McDougall’s conduct therein that I 
must discuss them, as briefly as may be. It will be understood that 
here I speak, not for the Society, which has no opinions, but solely for 
myself. The convention that the Research Officer of the Society, like 
the Society itself, must have no opinions, is a worn-out one. I have 
opinions, and plenty of them, about Margery and about other psychic 
issues; and I shall express them whenever it is in order to do so. By 
virtue of the very circumstance that at this point I pass from criticism 
of Dr. McDougall’s facts to criticism of his opinions, viewpoints and 
procedures, the paragraphs that follow partake less clearly than those 
that precede of the nature of a debt to science, and more closely 
approximate an actual defence of Margery. In justification of this, 
I need only point out that my judgement of her genuineness is suffi- 
ciently emphatic and sufficiently on record to make it necessary for me 
to defend it against Dr. McDougall’s adverse opinion. 

Dr. McDougall speaks (6) of a letter addressed by him to Dr. 
Crandon in November, 1923. If he had no space for a full statement 
of the facts here, he would better not have mentioned the incident at 
all. In my Margery book a complete account of the episode is given, 
from which I here abstract the essential features. 
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Dr. McDougall says that at that time he was “ inclined to regard ” 
the mediumship as fraudulent (6). In fact his letter of November 
13, 1923, is much more definite than that. It makes the categorical 
charge of fraud, specifies in all detail the means through which this 
fraud was alleged to operate, and informs Dr. Crandon that the 
Harvard investigators have in hand the evidence to prove the charge. 
Under analysis this evidence turned out to be so utterly fantastic 
that one must exercise charity to avoid the conclusion that it had been 
deliberately manufactured, in bad faith. The charge of fraud was 
withdrawn, and the admission made that evidence has been lacking to 
support it. It had in fact no foundations outside the suspicions 
and speculations of Dr. McDougall and his colleagues. Dr. McDougall 
is very disingenuous is resurrecting this episode, and in so disguising 
its true character as to make it appear that valid doubts of the 
mediumship have a continuous history dating back to the early days 
of the case. 


Tue INveEstTiIcaATor’s Duty 


A fundamental question of philosophy is involved where Dr. Mc- 
Dougall asserts his inability to be assured that the things he has seen 
could not have been produced by normal means (2). It has always 
seemed to me that, in the presence of an enterprising and competent 
investigator, it is a matter of indifference how certain phenomena could 
have been produced. I want to know how they were produced. The 
inability to distinguish between two possible modes of production is 
a defect, not in the phenomena, but in the investigator’s knowledge 
of them, or in his procedure, or in some other element of the séance 
that was, or should have been, under his control. 

When I am merely a tolerated guest in the séance room, sitting 
under conditions like those confronting me in the séances which I 
describe in * My Psychic Adventures,” I am unable to take proper 
determinative measures; and I am then reduced to arguing with my- 
self about how the phenomena might have been produced. When I 
am present as an investigator from whom a serious verdict is expected, 
however, I must impose conditions enabling me to reach such verdict: 
or, if such conditions are denied me, I must withdraw. If Dr. Mc- 
Dougall would pose as a serious investigator, he cannot escape the 
necessity of acting like one. He cannot escape the demand that he 
form and present opinions strong enough to pass as something more 
than “ inclinations ” (9). The whole atmosphere with which he clothes 
himself is one of speculation and supposition about genuineness and 
fraudulence, rather than one of proof: of psychic adventuring rather 
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than of serious research. He makes no serious attempt to learn with 
certainty how the phenomena are produced, and apparently none to 
exclude fraud. If I suggest that he dabbles in psychic research, the 
careful reader will appreciate that I borrow the word (7) from him. 
He attends; formulates a theory under which the observed results might 
conceivably have been obtained through fraud—and, apparently, he 
regards his responsibilities as thus discharged. 

I would contrast this with the work done by the Scientific American 
Committee in previous cases, under my more direct supervision. These 
cases are fully reported in the Scientific American for July and 
December, 1923, and February, 1924. In each of these instances it 
is clearly proved that the phenomena given in the Committee’s presence 
were normal, and clearly shown how they were produced. There are 
no vague generalizations, no might-have-beens, no implication that 
we regard the phenomena as invalid merely because time or ability 
or inclination was lacking to prove them valid. Fraud was present, 
was detected, and was demonstrated. 

There are just three verdicts which may properly be rendered in 
any investigation of physical psychic phenomena. The pronouncement 
of genuineness is one of them; the statement that the investigator was 
either unable to deal with the problems involved, or was unable to get 
the conditions which he required, and that on the one ground or the 
other he therefore abandoned the case, is another; and the clean-cut 
proof of fraud as given in the three instances just cited is the third. 
There is no escape from this: the phenomena are either genuine or 
they are fraudulent, and if the investigator is competent and unre- 
strained he must discover which, without any ifs or buts. It is of no 
slightest pertinence to allege that the phenomena might have been 
produced by fraudulent means. It is the investigator’s duty to de- 
termine whether they were or were not so produced; to go on until he 
has eliminated the might-have-been. The allegation of fraud must 
be proved in the same clean-cut fashion as any other conclusion to 
which scientific investigation leads us. 

This burden of the detection and demonstration of fraud is one 
that I am willing to assume in any case where I have adequate control 
over the conditions of sitting. With Dr. McDougall it is otherwise. His 
language throughout the documents quoted above is that of one who 
is either unable or unwilling to deal positively with this issue. Instead 
of frankly admitting this and withdrawing in a fashion casting no 
reflection upon the medium, he calmly shifts to her shoulders the 
burden which he should carry on his. He can’t or won’t prove the 
phenomena genuine, so he demands that she supply the proof! It 
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isn’t enough. that she produce the phenomena; she must investigate 
and demonstrate (4) them too, while Dr. McDougall from his meta- 
phorical easy-chair plays the simple réle of the detached observer. 


Wuart Sort or Proor? 


Of particular interest in this connection is Dr. McDougall’s state- 
ment (20) that the Committee was not asked, and did not undertake, 
to explain how the phenomena of Margery’s séances were produced. 
This statement is only partly true. If the phenomena were adiudged 
genuine, of course the Committee was asked only for such judgment; 
it was not contemplated that they go on to write the final chapter 
of psychic research by discovering the psychic machinery and the 
laws of its operation. But if they found the phenomena fraudulent, 
it was most certainly the expectation of the Scientific American that 
they would do so by direct exposure and not by presumption; that they 
would in this case as in previous cases show exactly how the fraud had 
been achieved. 

It is, however, quite aside from this point, rather extraordinary to 
hear this plea from Dr. McDougall. He refuses to speak in Margerv’s 
favor because, in his judgment, it has not been proved that her phe- 
nomena were not produced through fraud. But throughout his text 
he refuses to deal positively with such proof, refuses to do or say 
anything that could conceivably lead toward such proof. Indeed, 
he comes perilously close to saying (3) and repeating (24) that proof 
of this character obviously cannot be obtained; and observation of 
his behavior in the séance room by myself and others would bear 
out the suggestion that, to his satisfaction, it cannot. But if he will 
have none of negative proof, of proof by categorical exclusion of fraud, 
it seems clear enough that the only proof he can have will be proof 
in affirmation, proof by discovery and display of the psychic mechan- 
ism. Yet for doing this one thing that would be adequate to convince 
him, he disclaims responsibility! He calmly informs us that of the 
two avenues of proof open, he can’t travel the one and won’t travel 
the other! If this is really his best effort (8) to keep his mind open, 
it is clear that his best is not good enough. 

At every turn Dr. McDougall adds to the weight of the criticisms 
which I advance in the paragraphs immediately above. A verdict, he 
tells us, is necessarily given (24) in terms of probabilities; the Com- 
mittee cannot prove that Margery never did, can, or will produce 
supernormal phenomena. They are asked for no such sweeping judg- 
ment; they are asked merely whether she has ever produced super- 
normal phenomena in their presence. This is not a matter of 
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probabilities at all; it is a matter of yes or no. If Dr. McDougall feels 
able to deal with such a question only in terms of probabilities, he 
should have told me so in the fall of 1922, when I arranged with him 
for his service on the Committee. 

A little later in the same paragraph, he tells us that it is a matter 
of weighing evidence pro and con. He grants that a lot of both sorts 
exists, but insists that the evidence against Margery far outweighs 
that in her favor. I wish he were as severe in his appraisal of the 
items in the former category as he is of those in the latter! 


Evipencr, Pro anp Con 


His handling of the paraffin-glove incident is a case in point. I do 
not wish to insist that this glove was genuine; but I do insist that it 
carries certain structural features for which, after long experiment, I 
am unable to suggest a fraudulent technique of production. This 
proves nothing; but it is decidedly evidence of validity. Dr. Mc- 
Dougall points out, and I agree, that the manner in which the finished 
glove was delivered to us constitutes circumstantial evidence of fraud. 
But I have not observed him in the act of weighing the one bit of 
evidence against the other. The flimsiest pretext for rejecting the 
hypothesis of validity he is always prepared to seize as strong evidence 
against Margery; but evidence in her favor must rise to the level of 
absolute proof before he will deign to cite it! Dr. McDougall’s whole 
text and my discussion thereof will lend force to my insistence that he 
constantly ignores and gives short weight to evidence for Margery, 
while bearing a very heavy hand on the scales in weighing the evidence 
against her. 

Through inadvertence, when arguing in defence of his refusal to 
grant the validity of an unusually brilliant performance by the bell- 
box, under unusually brilliant conditions, Dr. McDougall once made 
a statement which I believe betrays his true mental outlook upon 
the hypothesis of genuineness. This consisted in the simple and il- 
luminating assertion that to admit validity would be “to overthrow 
the philosophy of a life-time.” It would have been much more effective, 
had he advanced this emotion as a reason for declining membership 
on the Scientific American Committee, in place of advancing it at this 
belated hour in explanation of his failure to face squarely the issues 
of such menibership. 


Tue WorTHWHILENESS OF ADEQUATE PROCEDURE 


In a matter of the importance which Dr. McDougall realizes this 
one to possess, all “ sensible and unbiased persons ” will feel that, of 
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his observations and inferences contributing to his present state of 
mind, it is worth while (10) to put down enough to support his con- 
clusions—not alone worth while to do so, but in fact absolutely 
essential. For this purpose the columns of this Journal are open to 
him; but it is to be hoped that, if he avails himself of this courtesy, 
he will not lay himself quite so wide open as he has done to the 
suspicion that he is not a “ trustworthy reporter (11).” 

In justice to Dr. McDougall, I think I ought to indicate where, if 
my judgment of the case be correct, the responsibility for his frequent 
deviation from the recorded fact is to be located. His error in stating 
the term of his contact with the mediumship, and numerous others of 
his errors, all strengthen the impression which I have at all times had 
that he has kept no record covering his sittings with Margery. 
Certainly he has none covering the sittings of late 1923 and the 
abandoned charge of fraud that issued therefrom, for he has admitted 
as much to me. Certainly in much conference which I have had with 
him about the Committee sittings of April-June, 1924, he has at no 
time betrayed the slightest evidence that he possesses any records 
of these. Certainly his very glaring misstatement about the bell-box 
and the light indicates that if he has any memoranda of the late 1924 
sittings, he has not bothered to consult them. Certainly his allega- 
tion that ectoplasmic phenomena never occurred under adequate control 
gives the same indication with reference to his 1925 sittings. In a 
word, it is apparent that for the facts of his experiences in the séance 
room, he must rely upon a memory which, to me and to others, has 
often revealed itself as very treacherous indeed. This it is that puts 
him, in my judgment, in the position of giving variant accounts of 
the same episode (in conversation with me and with others), of con- 
fessing his lack of recollection (in the same circumstances), of dis- 
puting the memories of other sitters, of contradicting the documentary 
records as he does. 

Dr. McDougall complains (23) that some of his séances were 
blanks, and that at others phenomena were scanty. Waiving the fact 
that others brought out brilliant results, I would ask: does he really 
expect anything different? Does he speak here as a serious and 
experienced psychic researcher, with knowledge of the way things go 
in the séance room, or as a dabbler again? Does he imagine that 
his own studied docility is the only condition that is essential to 
scance action of a high pitch? If all his sittings had produced 
brilliant phenomena, would he not turn the other cheek, recall 
the usual séance uncertainty, and present the consistently high 
caliber as a contradiction and a ground for suspicion? The criticism 
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he gives is one which should be advanced, if at all, as a priori ground 
for disbelieving in psychic phenomena as a class, rather than as 
a posteriori ground for questioning a specific medium; for it refers 
to a circumstance that links this mediumship with the general case, 
rather than to one that differentiates it. And if this objection be 
so advanced, it constitutes ground for excluding the one who holds 
it from unbiased investigation. In his position as member of the 
Scientific American Committee, Dr. McDougall is out of order with 
this remark. 


IMPRESSIVE PHENOMENA AND UNIMPRESSIVE ONES 


The things which Dr. McDougall is powerless to explain are so 
many that it is mere begging of the question for him to cite specific 
incidents like that of the paraffin hand (26), which in whole or in part 
he can explain as possibly due to fraud. Such citation gets him no- 
where unless it covers a far larger proportion of the phenomena than 
he is able to make it cover. It gets him nowhere unless it covers 
phenomena which were superficially impressive as well as those which 
were not so. The fact is, however, that the phenomena for which Dr. 
McDougall has the easiest explanations are always the ones obtained 
under the least stringent conditions. Apply the screws, tightening 
the conditions with the idea of excluding fraud: one does not then cut 
down the volume of manifestations very heavily, but one does vastly 
increase the percentage for which the critic is unable to advance any 
rational explanation short of genuine psychic power. 

Of all the things that have happened in Margery’s séance room, 
the incident of the paraffin glove, with one or two possible exceptions, 
occurred under the least satisfactory conditions, and looks most like 
fraud. If it were fraud, I have Dr. McDougall’s authority (12) for 
insisting that it is not citable against the more impressive phenomena, 
nor against the mediumship as a whole. It is too bad that he does not 
apply the same logical standard to his own arguments as to Houdini’s. 

With or without this discrepancy in mind, I find it very difficult to 
sympathize with Dr. McDougall’s course in displaying the incident of 
the paraffin glove (26) at such length. And surely he employs the 
wildest hyperbole when he remarks that if this glove had been delivered 
at a different point in the room, its “ evidential value would have been 
very great (27).” On April 12, April 26 and May 14, in the same 
total darkness that marked the séance of May 17 when the glove 
was obtained, but under control of all sources of fraud and error far 
better than that existing on May 17, phenomena were got in Dr. 
McDougall’s presence, quite as impressive in prima facie character as 
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the paraffin glove and much more clean-cut in their presentation (for 
the details I must, for the present, refer to my Margery book) ; yet 
these made no slightest impression upon him. Indeed, from his be- 
havior on the occasions cited, I can put down with confidence what he 
would have said had his suggestion (27) been met. He would have 
said that no valid assurance existed against invasion of the room by 
a confederate from without, this person entering, leaving the glove 
on the table, and making good his escape. He is living strictly up 
to his past record when he presents something that didn’t happen as 
possessing large potential value in evidence; I am living up to his record 
for him, when I present him as retreating from this concession after 
his suggestion has been met. 

Dr. McDougall’s strictures regarding the vocal phenomena (32) 
are open to the same criticism which I advance in the matter of the 
paraffin hand. It is a further fact that in the instance of the voice 
he fails to tell the whole story. I and some others who regard the 
mediumship as genuine, regard the voice as largely automatic. There 
is evidence that, at times, it comes from elsewhere than from the 
medium’s mouth; but we agree with Dr. McDougall that usually it 
does come from that quarter. Accordingly, no attempt has been made 
to present the voice as a physical manifestation on which the Committee 
is to pass. In this account, one might well question whether Dr. 
McDougall’s “long and careful attempts to verify ” its nature were 
not made at the expense of more pertinent observations—I have 
certainly not yet felt that I had the time, in Margery’s séance 
room, to give any serious attention to the vocal problems. On the same 
grounds, Dr. McDougall’s fairness in singling out the voice for dis- 
cussion as he does is questionable. This is just so much more the case 
when he fails to name the very distinct psychological possibility that 
a voice issuing from Margery’s mouth may be automatic, and hence 
free from the stigma of conscious fraud. This ties up closely with the 
concept of “ Walter” as a duality of ordinary type (48), rather 
than as presenting merely the choice between conscious fraud and 
the actual dead brother. Dr. McDougall ultimately gets around to 
this concept in his article; but apparently he does not realize that he 
can talk about dualities till doomsday, without making any contribution 
toward solving the problem presented by the physical phenomena. 
These must be considered on purely physical grounds, without 
regard to what one believes about the “ Walter ” personality; and 
whatever one believe here, one is not relieved of responsibility toward 
the physical manifestations of the séance room. 

Dr. McDougall refers to a letter which he wrote (34), “ to invite 
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Dr. Crandon to a very frank conference,” in the course of which there 
were laid before Dr. Crandon all Dr. McDougall’s grounds “ for 
refusing to give a favorable verdict,” etc. The description of the 
conference from which I quote is quite accurate—it was a decidedly 
painful affair. But I give in full the letter of invitation which Dr. 
Crandon got from Dr. McDougall, under date January 23, 1925: 





A FunNDAMENTAL CONTRADICTION 


“ Dingwall and I, after discussing pretty thoroughly the ‘ Mar- 
gery’ case, have agreed that we should ask you to give us an hour, 
or perhaps two, of your time to go over with you carefully and frankly 
the present state of the evidence. Dingwall is writing you a note to 
this effect and I wish to add that, if it would be convenient to you, 
we should be glad if you will lunch at my apartment on Sunday next, 
January 25, at one o’clock. 

* Further I wish to assure you that my long-continued interest in 
this case is not due to any desire to show that I am a smart fellow 
by discovering evidence of deception or anything of that sort, but 
is due to the fact that I am strongly disposed to believe that we 
have to do with a most remarkable and outstanding case of medium- 
ship, there being a number of facts of my own observation which I 
cannot explain away by any other hypothesis to my entire satisfac- 
tion. On the other hand I have also noted a number of circum- 
stances which do not easily fit with the mediumistic hypothesis, and 
I would like to state these to you very frankly and have your 
assistance in my attempt to set all the phenomena into one orderly and 
acceptable scheme of interpretation. I recognize fully that to continue 
to suspend judgment and to play the part of skeptical critic is a 
most invidious and ungracious task, and yet the extreme importance 
of the case and the large responsibility that lies on my shoulders 
have compelled me to assume this attitude hitherto.” 

I ask the reader to compare this letter with the character of 
the ensuing conference, as correctly indicated by Dr. McDougall: 
with the fact that Dr. McDougall had but one further sitting at 
which nothing happened, and therefore had no opportunity to add to 
his evidence save by further reflection about things that had already 
occurred; with the text of his several statements which I reproduce. 
Then I ask the reader to decide for himself whether there does not exist, 
between this letter and these other statements, a fundamental con- 
tradiction which is not to be explained away by any halting apology 
about the difficulties of successful introspection. 

I have from several of its adherents a number of the details of the 
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animal-lung-tissue theory covering the ectoplasm, which Dr. McDougall 
apparently at this moment accepts (40). Under this theory, the 
“ectoplasm” comes from the psychic’s body in the first instance, 
and goes back there in the end. The fraud must be engineered 
in such a way that the material gets out on the table and returns to 
its hiding place while the medium’s hands and feet are held, and in 
addition are marked with luminous bands; and while her head is like- 
wise marked. The mysterious substance gives a sensation of keen cold 
to the touch. Under this theory of fraud as usually developed, the 
motion and change of shape are produced by a blowing-up process, 
executed through a rubber tube. 


TuHat AnmmMaAt-Lunc-Tissurt THEORY 


Dr. Crandon insists, with reason, that lung tissue is the one thing 
in the anatomy from which the blood simply cannot be expelled, by any 
process short of complete desiccation and structural break-down; that 
if it were in a condition capable of inflation, it would inevitably 
carry an amount of blood that would produce marked stains on any- 
thing with which it might come in contact. Nothing of the sort is 
found on the table, on the hands of the investigators, or on the medium’s 
skin. And it is grossly inaccurate for Dr. McDougall to say (44) 
that the ectoplasm may be regarded as always issuing from the one 
place; for there is proof that it often came from the ear. I mention 
the whole matter in such detail, merely to show the sort of thing which 
the “ notoriously hard-hearted and skeptical ” man of science is willing 
to believe, in preference to believing something that he doesn’t want 
to believe. As one recent satirist put it in writing of the Margery case: 
“Tt cannot be true because I will not believe it.” 

In view of all this, is it really necessary for Dr. McDougall to go 
through the formality (42) of retracting his statement that the ec- 
toplasm seems to him to be lung tissue? If retracted, I assume that 
it would be replaced by another theory equally unproved and perhaps 
equally disprovable; or if not that, by the simple statement that Dr. 
McDougall doesn’t know what the ectoplasm is, but still wants to know 
(45) how it gets into and out of the medium’s body. And I assume that, 
elsewhere as here, we should find that at every critical point he re- 
pudiates his statement to which my index number (20) attaches, and 
displays a very real desire to know all about the psychic machinery 
before attesting the phenomena as genuine. 

It is a fact only partly appearing in the Transcript article, that 
to a large degree Dr. McDougall took upon himself the prerogative 
of speaking for Mr. Dingwall, and of dictating what he should say 
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when he spoke for himself. Thus, the large prize (35) held out to 
Dr. Crandon was hardly Dr. McDougall’s to offer; and his dismay 
(46, 47) when he discovered that Mr. Dingwall was to address the 
Boston members of the Society on the Margery case is pathetically 
naive. Who is he to exercise pressure upon Mr. Dingwall (47) as to 
what he shall say about the case, or to pronounce a lecture on the 
Margery case a rash undertaking? The inside story of this episode, 
of the wire-pulling leading up to Mr. Dingwall’s half-hearted endorse- 
ment of Margery from the platform, of the means employed to prevent 
him from speaking as he had planned to speak, will some day make 
a very pretty tale. My information comes largely through confiden- 
tial correspondence which cannot now be quoted; but I am permitted to 
say that Mr. Dingwall deeply resents the treatment which he got from 
his colleagues while here, deeply resents being classified by Dr. Worces- 
ter as one of the group made up of Drs. McDougall, Worcester, et al.; 
and that he is assured of the mediumship to such a degree that if he 
should find it to be fraudulent he would abandon his Society and 
psychic research forever. 


*% * * * * 


Just in time for citation here, tlere arrives the January-February 
issue of the Revue Metapsychique. On page 63, under the head Mr. 
Dingwall and the Medium Margery, our French contemporary carries 
a brief note of such importance that I reproduce the French text as 
guarantee of my translation: 

* On sait les polémiques qui se sont élevées autour du cas de Mar- 
gery, le médium de Boston. En vue de se faire une opinion, la S. P. R. 
anglaise a envoyé aux Etats-Unis son enquéteur, M. Dingwall. Or ce 
dernier vient de ce reconnaitre d’une facon eclatante les dons de 
Margery. 

* Dans une lettre adressée & M. de Schrenck-Notzing, il écrit: 
*C’est le plus beau cas de téléplastie et de télékinesie que je connaisse. 
On peut toucher librement le téléplasme. Les mains materialisées sont 
reliées par des fils au corps du médium; elles saisissent les objets 
et les déplacent. Les masses téléplastiques sont visibles et tangibles sur 
la table, en bonne lumiére rouge. Je tiens les mains du médium, je 
sens les doigts et les vois en bonne lumiére. Le contrdéle est 
irréprochable.’ ” 

For those of my readers who have no French, I give the English 
version of the above: 

“The discussion that has raged about the case of Margery, the 
Boston medium, is well known. With the purpose of forming an 
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at wt 


opinion, the British Society for Psychical Research has sent to the 
United States its Research Officer, Mr. Dingwall.’ This gentleman has 
just acknowledged in glowing terms the gifts of Margery. In a letter 
addressed to Baron von Schrenck-Notzing, he writes :° 

“* Tt is the most beautiful case of teleplastic telekinetics with which 
Iam acquainted. One can freely touch the teleplasm. The material- 
ized hands are joined by cords to the medium’s body; they seize objects 
and move these. The teleplastic masses are visible and tangible upon 
the table, in excellent red light. I hold the medium’s hands; I see 
[teleplastic] fingers and feel them in good light. The control is 
irreproachable.’ ” 

In the light of the above, perhaps it will no longer be regarded as 
indiscrete if I remark that, both to me and to others, in private con- 
versation, Mr. Dingwall, before he left this country, spoke in the most 
emphatic terms on behalf of Margery’s genuineness—in terms so em- 
phatic as to make it absolutely clear that he had suffered interference 
in conection with his half-hearted statement from the platform in 
Boston.’ Mr. Dingwall’s letter to the Baron gives us first-hand, 
documentary verification of Dr. McDougall’s boast that he prevented 
Mr. Dingwall from speaking his mind about Margery. 


MR. MIYAKE’S MICROSCOPIC WRITING 


REPORTED BY KOTARO SHIMOMURA, D.Sc., F.C.S. 


EDITED BY WALTER FRANKLIN PRINCE 


On September 24, 1924, Dr. Shimomura, of Kyoto, Japan, whose 
excellent exposition of a “ seeing without eyes ” trick appeared in our 
issue of February sent us the following letter: 

“TI beg to take the liberty of writing what may be of interest to 


* Not strictly accurate. Mr. Dingwall came to Boston in a personal capacity, 
and not as the formal representative of his Society —J. M. 

“If the English original of this letter ever is published, it will of course differ 
slightly in phrasing from the present version, which has been translated into and 
out of French—J. M. B. 

*For the accurate and detailed report of what was said at this meeting, Boston 
Symphony Hall, January 31, which was given in the Journal for March, we are 
indebted to Mr. A. T. Scott, Editor of the Banner of Life and member of the 
Society. We regret that this acknowledgement was omitted last month—Editor. 
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you. A number of scientific friends, mostly professors of the Kyoto 
Imperial University, meet once every month at my house to discuss 
those matters relating to psychical phenomena, and when circumstances 
allow, to perform experiments. In one of these meetings, we were for- 
tunate to have the codperation of Mr. Miyake, who is gifted with 
unusual power for microscopic writing. The phenomenon, though not 
belonging to what is called supernormal activity, is quite wonderful. 
Of course, the microscopic writing by the help of magnifiers is nothing 
unusual, and can be performed by any man, but to write with eyes 
entirely unassisted, using a common writing brush, letters so small that 
no man can recognize them with naked eves, but at the same time so 
distinct in the formation of every line, angle and curvature, that under 
magnifiers you would be able to recognize them at once, is a fact quite 
out of ordinary activity. One of Mr. Miyake’s productions is the 
writing of 100 poems with 100 figures of poets and poetesses in court 
dresses, all within a space of 134” square. He had presented one of 
these specimens to the Empress who was struck with the minuteness 
of the work. We had Mr. Miyake perform the feat before our very 
eye. He favored us with several specimens, among which his favorite 
production of 100 poems with 100 poets is one. 

Now I beg to ask you if the matter above mentioned will be of 
any interest to you. If so, I will send you the specimens I have with 
full explanations and details of the experiments.” 

Dr. Shimomura was assured that the exhibits would be welcomed, 
as psychical research desires not only to have all possible information 
regarding what may possibly lie above the borderline of the normal but 
also data relating to the utmost reach of normal faculty. 

In due time the short paper and the descriptions of exhibits which 
follow arrived, together with the exhibits of microscopic writing them- 
selves, which in the nature of things cannot be reproduced here. 

Attention is again called to the fact that Dr. Shimomura’s work 
is a model of scientific reporting. Not only is his language clear and 
precise, and his written data adequate, but his exhibits are presented 
with fastidious pains to make their nature and quality evident almost 
at a glance, as the reader will see later on. He even sent the very ink 
stone, ink tablet and brush which were used, together with a sample 
of an unused brush, and samples of the fine bamboo paper before it 1s 
written upon. It would be possible to ask for more data about Mr. 
Miyake, which might possibly be illuminating, but there seems to be 
absolutely no perplexity or misunderstanding possible regarding what 
was actually done in the case of the exhibits sent, and the means em- 
ployed in doing it and the state of consciousness of the doer during 
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the process. We will now listen to Dr. Shimomura as he describes the 
materials used. 

“A Japanese ink apparatus consists of an oblong stone piece, 
‘Suzuri,’ and an ink stick, ‘ Sumi.’ The stone piece has a hollow portion 
where the water collects and continuous with the hollow portion is a 
plane surface on which the ink stick is rubbed. The ink stick is made of 
fine carbon soot glued together into a compact mass. The writing in- 
strument is a hair-brush, ‘ Fude.’ The specimens of the apparatus—the 
stone piece, the ink stick, and the brush—are the very ones used by 
Mr. Miyake when he wrote these microscopic figures. A new hair 
brush is put in to show how it looks before use. Herein is enclosed a 
specimen of bamboo paper. 

Mr. Miyake is a graduate of the Medical Department of Kyoto 
Imperial University. He was, when our meeting took place, an assist- 





Fig. 1 


ant in the department. He is now in practice. He is thirty years old, 
has common eyesight and wears no glasses. 

On the night of Ist of March, 1924, Dr. Chikashige, Dr. Imamura, 
Mr. Harada, Mr. Yoshida and myself with my two sons assembled 
at my house to witness the feat of Mr. Miyake. 

We placed a square table in the middle of the room, on one side 
of which sat the artist (we will call Mr. Miyake so), and all of us 
assembled around it. ‘The paper he preferred was what is called 
bamboo paper, ‘ Chikushi,’ made from bamboo cellulose, which is very 
thin and smooth, commonly used in Japan for printing valuable books. 
Thad purchased the paper from a neighboring stationery shop. The 
writing brush he had brought with him; this is not different from the 
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usual kind commonly used. It is said to be made of cat’s fur. The 
ink bowl and the ink stick belonged to my laboratory assistant, who 
brought them when the experiment was performed. So there was 
nothing unusual about the paper, ink and brush. He took one leaf 





Fig. 2 








Fig. 3 


out of the package at random, and spread it carefully on the square 
table. The ink liquid was made in the usual way, which is well known 
to mechanical draftsmen. He then carefully daubed the brush and 
having taken hold of it as indicated in Fig. 1, and placing the fingers 
of the left hand as shown in Fig. 2 on a certain part of the paper, he 
began to write. 
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The dotted lines indicate the finger that touches the guide finger of 
the left hand. | 

The first series of letters he wrote were four Chinese characters 
which read Imamura Sensei (Dr. Imamura). We could observe the 
movements up and down and no motion otherwise. (Chinese characters 
are written up and down.) The figures and the series of letters were 
written before our eyes according to the desire of each one present. 
What he wrote you will find in envelope I which contains fuller 
explanations. 

In the manipulation the brush is not supposed to come in direct 
contact with the paper. If it touched the paper the lines traced by 
its tip would be too large for microscopic writing. On this account, 
Mr. Miyake never uses a pen. He considers that a pen must always 
touch the paper in order to write. The action of the brush is explained 
in the following: 

When the brush is daubed with ink the letter forms a cone like 
Fig. 3 and hardened at the outside, and a microscopic stream of ink 
flued flows out from the capillary core of the temporary cone, which 
stream is utilized for producing those exceedingly fine lines. 

Now having seen that Mr. Miyake used no glasses in the perform- 
ance of the feat, and having identified with a magnifier the figures and 
the letters, the results of his work, we were quite satisfied with the 
genuineness of production. 

Envelope II contains the writings of the English alphabet, which 
need no explanations. 

Another production which he made for us is found in envelope III, 
with explanations. The matter of this composition is not so interest- 
ing to a Japanese as that of the hundred poems, but to a Chinese it 
will he of exceeding interest. 

His work of a group of a hundred poets with a hundred poems 
is enclosed in envelope IV with explanations. A similiar production 
had been presented to the Empress of Japan. In the production now 
sent to you, he had taken a great care and tried to execute the eyes, 
nose and mouth, which must have been exceedingly difficult owing to dis- 
continuity of lines. The next time, when he makes another production, 
he intends to color the dresses. ' 

It might be interesting to add here the statements Mr. Miyake 
makes regarding his state of mind during the performance of the feat. 

(1) He uses his eyes simply to watch the ink flowing on the paper ; 
as to the movements he does not use his eyes at all. It is his idea that 
if he had an instrument which discharged a microscopic stream of in\ 
continually he could write without his eyes opened. 
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(2) In writing, he simply imagines large letters which seem to 
appear to mental vision. 

(3) He has a feeling that it is not muscular movements that write 
those letters, but something that may be called ‘ The power of man.’ ” 


Exhibit I 


Inside this folded thick paper, you will find a certain piece of 
paper pasted, and on this paper is a sort of fly-leaf of transparent 
paper. On the last-mentioned paper you will see circles which indicate 
the locations of microscopic writing underneath, and near the circles 
are letters, some Chinese and others English. The Chinese letters I 
have translated. 

This specimen is quite valuable, owing to the fact that Mr. Miyake 
wrote these letters in the presence of the following persons at our first 
meeting. 

M. Chikashige, D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, Kyoto Imperial 
University. 

S. Imamura, M.D., Professor of Neurology, Kyoto Imperial 
University. 

T. Harada, B.Sc., Assistant-professor of Analytical Chemistry, 
Kyoto Imperial University. 

H. Yoshida, B.A., Professor of the Buddhist College. 

Akira Shimomura, Ph.D. (England), Koji Shimomura, B.Sc., 
Chemists in the Kotaro Shimomura Laboratory. 

Kotaro Shimomura, D.Sc., President of the Osaka Chemical Co. 

The “ thin paper pasted ” at the ends on a sheet of thicker paper, 
when first glanced at, appeared to show nothing but a few faint dots 
and scratches as with a pen. But under a magnifying glass dots 
become groups of characters and scratches become lines of characters 
or dots. Approximately 50 dots are found arranged in a row almost 
exactly 14 inch long, about 100 dots in a row ‘6 inch long. All the 
25 letters of the English alphabet are revealed under the glass in a 
row which to the unassisted eye looks like a faint scratch of a pen “32 
inch long. A second attempt shows all the English letters in a row 
exactly 14 inch long. What appear to be merely dots resolve them- 
selves, when magnified, into complicated Chinese characters of from 
4 to 10 strokes. 


Exhibit II 


This consists of several oblong or square groups composed each 
of the entire English alphabet. The smallest of these groups measures 
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less than \%¢@ inch in one direction and little more than 12 inch in the 
other. None is as large as 46 inch square. 


Exhibit IIT 


This is a famous Chinese composition containing 519 characters. 
A celebrated Chinese author has composed these sentences in celebra- 
tion of the fine scenery of Sekiheki. 

Mr. Mivake was good enough to write out this composition in usual 
style. The microscopic work corresponding to this composition you 
will see on the paper pasted inside the folded thick paper. The circle 
on the overlapping transparent paper shows the location of the micro- 
scopic writing. 

The 519 Chinese characters, as written out “in usual style,” 
occupy an area roughly 714 inches by 4 inches. But each character 
is composed of a number of strokes, in some cases as many as 15. I 
estimate that the whole number of strokes is 4500. 

The corresponding microscopic work occupies an area less than 
14, inch long and *46 inch wide. Within this space are compressed at 
least 4000 strokes of the brush, discernible under a rather strong glass. 


Exhibit IV 


This occupies a space measuring roughly from less than 1 %6¢ inches 
to less than 1 %¢ inches in both directions. It consists of what appears 
to the eye alone like a large number of wavering vertical scratches of 
a pen, very few of which are as long as ¢ inch, arranged in a hundred 
minute groups, each accompanied by a minute shape roughly trian- 
gular, the nature of which it is not easy at first to conjecture, but which 
one acquainted with the familiar Japanese pictures of people sitting 
in their voluminous old costumes might at length, assisted by the re- 
currence of the tiny knob at the top representing the head, correctly 
divine. We are informed that “the square contains 100 poems with 
100 figures of poets.” Dr. Shimomura continues: 

The following notes have been prepared to explain the hundred 
poems workmanship of Mr. Sosen Miyake. 

In Japan there are one hundred cards called “ Utagaruta ” (poem 
cards) whose games are very popular among young folks. I should 
think they would correspond to your fifty-two playing cards. The 
difference, however, consists in the fact that our cards are never used 
for gambling purposes, for which there is another set of entirely 
different cards. 

The poets whose figures are painted on these cards are kings, 
queens, court ladies and gentlemen and priests, of poetical fame of 
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olden times. The poems have been chosen more on account of the 
melodious sounds than the poetical sense. A few games can be played 
with these cards, but the simplest one usually played is the following: 

The players form a circle, and the cards are spread on the floor 




















Fig. 4—Approximate Size of Fig. 5—Approximate Size of 
Exhibit ITI. Exhibit IV. 


promiscuously in their midst, and as one outside the circle reads at 
random the poems from another set of cards, they strive to pick up the 
corresponding cards on the floor, the one who has obtained the greatest 
number being considered the victor. 

A Japanese poem is a single stanza, consisting of thirty-one mono- 
syllabic sounds: 


Se wo hayami 

Iwa ni sekaruru 
Takigawano waretemo 
Suye ni awantozo omou 


This is a poem No. 77 from the beginning counting from the right 
up and down and may be translated thus: 


A mountain stream is parted into two 

By rocks protruding from the bed beneath, 
But after all it’s sure to meet again: 

So, even so, it shall be with you and me. 


The poems are written in mixed style, consisting of Chinese Char- 
acters and Kana, the Japanese phonetic letters. Both of these 
characters accommodate themselves to different forms of writing—a 
characteristic noticeable in different prints of the same poems. Mr. 
Miyake has written the poems and drawn the figures following a book 
of his own. This book is a very old print, and is a part of family 
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cyclopedia which his family do not like to part with. Hence I was 
fortunate to procure a book from a second-hand book store which I 
dismantled and pasted on a sheet of paper in order to facilitate the 
comparison between the usual printing and the workmanship of Mr. 
Miyake. You will notice the dresses are not exactly the same, but the 
general appearance is correct in each case, the essentials peculiar to 
dresses of kings, queens, court ladies and gentlemen and priests being 
kept unchanged. 

It seems almost incredible as one looks at the hundred cards of the 
usual size, which, placed with adjoining edges, make a sheet 37 x 1914 
inches, that practically all seen thereon, writing and pictures made up 
of more thousands of strokes than I dare estimate, is compressed by 
Mr. Miyake into a space less than 1¢ inches square. 


ConcLupInc REMARKS 


But, after all, the most significant feature of these remarkable 
exhibits is not the microscopic minuteness of the writing and the draw- 
ings, but that these were executed without the aid of a magnifying glass 
by a man who possesses only normal eyesight. In fact, his testimony 
is that his vision is directed exclusively to the ink as it discharges from 
the brush. He “ simply imagines ” large letters which seem to appear 
to mental vision with the paradoxical result that he accomplishes 
writing microscopically small. He appears to have no consciousness of 
muscular movement and apparently the extremely delicate muscular 
reactions are controlled by the subconscious. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 
BY HELEN C. LAMBERT 


“The notes on Current Periodicals are strictly documentary. We leave to the 
periodicals and the authors the entire responsibility for their observations and inter- 
pretations—the purpose of this summary is, purely and simply, to keep our readers 
in touch with the movement of psychical research throughout the world. 


Light, Nov. 22, in an editorial headed “Sectional Knowledge” says: 

3ut even so, the greatest of these psychic specialists have usually but a 
‘little learning’ outside of their particular line of research; otherwise we 
should not find them making so many rash statements concerning other phases 
of Spiritualism of which it is clear they have only the most superficial knowl- 
edge. The specialist in physical manifestations is often ‘all at sea’ when 
he dogmatises on the mental phenomena, and the expert in mental phenomena 
is quite capable of casting strong doubt on the reality of anything of a 
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physical or objective nature. Sectional knowledge should not be treated 
as universal.” 

In the December 6 issue is reproduced a curious old document, unfortu- 
nately undated, and without remarks as to its authenticity. It describes an 
early attempt at photography by one John of Oxford, witnessed by Henry 
Wyclyffe and Prester John of Salisbury. John of Oxford’s “ magic” did not 
consist in the production of an “ extra,” but merely a likeness of the terrified 
Henry Wyclyffe, who protests that he has not entered the magic box so as to 
leave a reflection of himself, therefore only the devil could have obtained his 
likeness which was shown to have come out of the box. 

He describes this as black, with a round disk of glass in it, and containing 
a piece of paper treated with drugs which smelled of the devil. The docu- 
ment ends thus: “ Know all men that it has been decreed by ye Lord Para- 
mount Henry Fitzalmont, Earl and Baron of Oxford, on ye advice of ye 
Bishop and Abbots of Oxford, in Council assembled, that one John of Oxford, 
his magic box, and other adjuncts of evil, shall be destroyed by fire, so that 
all questions shall be thereby decided, and as a warning to all evil-doers.” 
The present manner of “ deciding all questions” pertaining to psychic phe- 
nomena by simply denying their existence, is no less summary and scarcely 
more intelligent, though undoubtedly less painful to the magician. 

In the Dec. 12 issue the editor says of “ Supernormal Pictures”: “It is 
sufficiently clear that many of the phenomenal results obtained in connection 
with psychic photography have no apparent connection with spirit photog- 
raphy, although there was at one time a tendency to attribute them all indis- 
criminately to spirits. A serious and scientific study of the question has 
sufficiently established the fact that discarnate human beings can and do 
produce pictures. And if all the phenomenal results in psychic photography 

cannot fairly be attributed to spirit agency, that only leaves the matter in the 

same position as other classes of phenomena which seem to be occasionally 
the result of psychological action not necessarily to be associated with dis- 
carnate spirits. Take psychic photography as a question simply of Human 
Radiations and it becomes at once a matter of scientific interest.” 

In the same number Mr. Harry Price contributes an article on Psychic 
Photography which is most interesting, although it has aroused some indigna- 
tion among the champions of Mrs. Deane. He only deals with exposure by 
camera, leaving the field of human radiation untouched. But since he speaks 
of Mrs. Deane’s colored photographs alleged to have been obtained psychically 
by camera exposure, it may interest some of our readers to know of a little 
book by Fernand Girod called “ Pour Photographier les Rayons Humains.” 
(How to photograph Human Rays.)* There is, unfortunately, no translation ; 
but the numerous illustrations tell their own story. Spiritistic agency is not 
claimed for the pictures. Examples are shown from the time of Baraduc’s 
earliest experiments up to the year 1912 when the book was published. Of 
especial interest are some photographs of thought forms and colored photo- 
graphs of human radiation, obtained by Commandant Darget. No use was 
made of a camera in the experiments described. 

Mr. Price’s article is continued on Dec. 20. In the course of it he re- 
marks: “I consider there is a brilliant future for psychic photography. I! 
cannot believe it is all fraud. I feel that Mr. Hope has produced genuine 
‘extras’ but as everyone in the business is at loggerheads, investigation is 
held up.” 

Announcement is made in this number of a meeting to be presided over 
by the editor, Mr. Hannen Swaffer, at which the messages purporting to have 
come from Lord Northcliff will be compared and discussed by a number of 
prominent persons who were his intimates and associates. 





* Bibliothéque Générale d’Editions collection “ Vie Mystérieuse.” 
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The Revue Metapsychique, Nov-Dec., gives a report of a meeting of the 
committee on Dec. 15, for the purpose of holding the annual elections and 
to name their new Director. This gathering was a solemn one at it was 
also held in memory of Dr. Geley. Addresses eulogizing him were made by 
lof. Santoliquido, M. Jean Meyer, and the new Director, Dr. Osty. Dv. 
Osty said that when the position was offered him he hesitated, recalling 
the heavy burden of responsibility which Dr. Geley had borne in the face 
of hostility and persecution. He paid a high tribute to Mme. Geley who, 
ke said, had encouraged her husband in moments of depression, and had 
sympathized with his work. 

\ report follows written by Dr. Geley himself, of two séances held in 
Warsaw less than a month before his death. This is headed: “ New Fx 
periments with the Medium F. Kluski.” The séances are dated June 20, 
and June 30, 1924. Several complete materializations and a number of 
partial ones, were noted. The complete materializations were recognized 
by the sitters. Luminous phenomena were frequent. Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
review of the “ Life of Sir William Crookes,” by Fournier d’Albe, is trans- 
iaed from the English “ Proceedings.” Under “ Foreign Chronicle’ an 
abstract is given of Mr. Piddington’s presidential address on July, 1924, at 
the general assembly of the S. P. R. The editor, M. Forthuny, praises it 
very generously in spite of Mr. Piddington’s surprising statement that he 
attaches less weight to the testimony of foreign experimenters, ‘even the 
Americans,” than to that of his own countrymen. M. Forthuny says th«t 
the attitude at the I. M. I. is quite different; that here the reports of the 
English and American Societies, the Psychische Studien, and other foreign re- 
views, are read with interest, respect and confidence. He adds that the 
members of this international college hope that Mr. Piddington himself woul! 
not refuse a place on its committee, or would at least accept the findings 
of this international body, made in a laboratory where proof is considered 
in‘ernational. Mr. Piddington speaks of the strange fact that while in other 
subjects testimony fifty years old is perfectly acceptable, it seems to lose 
its value where it concerns psychical research. He is inclined to think that 
experimental proof of recent date will always be demanded. “ Metapsychics 
and Prestidigitation ” is the title of an article by Réné Sudre, who comments 
upon an old book published in the United States in 1890, recently re-edited 
and published by Mr. Price and Mr. Dingwall in 1921.1 In their preface 
the editors explain that their object in republishing this book, ‘“ Mysteries 
of Spiritualism Unveiled by a Medium,” is to put investigators on their 
guard against fraud. M. Sudre regrets that they have seen fit to reproduce 
the book; he says that since 1921 Mr. Dingwall and Mr. Price have learned 
that physical phenomena are not nearly so rare as they have stated in their 
preface. Also, M. Sudre says that being such noted prestidigitators and 
experienced investigators in psychical phenomena the fact of their calling 
attention to this book will have great influence on the public. As to their 
object, that of putting investigators on their guard, M. Sudre finds that 
this caution was hardly needed. He quotes from the preface and says that 
this rather discourages the reader as to the value of the warning: “ But 
we wish to remind the reader that the mere knowledge of the secrets of 
tricks does not prevent his deception by fraudulent mediums. A real 
familiarity with practical methods, and a long experience in conducting 
séances, are requisite if he would distinguish between the true and the false. 
And when he is able to discern to a certain extent the line which separates 
them, he will better understand the tremendous difficulties of investigators 


*Paul Kegan, London. 
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in psychical phenomena.” M. Sudre says that while no doubt it is well to 
unmask false mediums, to cast suspicion upon all, as does this book, will 
do great harm to the work. “Some of our friends are indifferent to 
scepticism, and do not realize that public opinion is an important factor in 
the progress of our science. It matters little whether the “ man in the street” 
believes in the reality of phantoms, or not; but it is detrimenta! if the cultured 
man, and especially the scientist, does not accept it...... But to come to 
the real point, in my opinion; J firmly believe that prestidigitators exaggerate 
the importance of their art as applied to psychical phenomena. We know 
that pure prestidigitation, which is the art of making an object disappear 
to reappear elsewhere, or to substitute another object in its place, depends 
more upon an acute mind than upon manual dexterity. And physical mediums 
are usually simple rustics, incapable of dexterity. Far from trying to distract 
attention by talking, they are usually half unconscious during the séance. 
Finally, they have no liberty of movement since their hands, and often their 
feet, are controlled. The most they can do is to substitute one hand for 
another. And a controller must be innocent indeed not to perceive this, 
even in darkness. Moreover, the liberation of one hand does not permit 
touches at the right and left, which would be quite perceptible to an observer 
who both hears and controls the medium.” M. Sudre finds nothing in the 
book presented by Messrs. Price and Dingwall which is useful! to an intelligent 
observer. ‘ Most of the tricks described require prepared apparatus and are 
very clumsy; far inferior to anything done by prestidigitators.” He adds: 
“It is to be hoped that laymen will cease to class the domains of illusionism 
and metapsychics as though they really interpenetrated.” M. Sudre cites 
statements by several noted prestidigitators, and closes with one made by 
Robert-Houdin on witnessing a phenomenon of Didier’s: “If there were 
a trickster in the whole world capable of accomplishing similiar marvels, 
he would astonish me more as a trickster than does the mysterious agency 
which you have just demonstrated to me.” 


Psychische Studien, Jan., gives, for the first time, the original German 
text of the article on Vitalism written by Hans Dreisch for the Jan.-Feb. 
Revue Métapsychique of last vear. It appeared in that number in a French 
translation by Réné Sudre. This article has aroused widespread interest. 
The Scientific Monthly of last May contained an article by Prof. T. H. 
Morgan, called “Two Embryos from One Egg,” in which Driesch’s views 
were discussed and compared with those of Roux, His, Klemenberg, Wilson, 
Chabry, Cocklin and others. Prof. Morgan is disinclined to accept the theory 
of Vitalism and says in regard to the phenomena discussed: “I find nothing 
in them that is particularly mysterious, i.e., nothing that we may not hope 
in time to explain mechanically.” It may be recalled that Hans Driesch was 
one of the witnesses who testified to the reality of physical phenomena 
obtained by Schrenck-Notzing in 1922 with Willy Schneider. His name stands 
on the list of the one hundred scientists who testified; a veritable Roll of 
Honor. In the meantime, discussions of vitalism versus mechanism continue 
unabated. 

The leading article of the Feb. issue is a Review by Dr. Schrenck-Notzing! 
of a book by Dr. Oskar Fischer, Prof. of Neurology and Psychiatry at the 
University of Prague. This book describes experiments with Rafael Scher- 
mann, the well known clairvoyant-graphologist. Schermann gives evidential 
messages from specimens of handwriting. A superficial glance at the writing 
suffices, after which he describes the characteristics and environment of the 





1 Kindness of Mrs. Allison. 
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writer. He also states the particular frame of mind of the writer. When 
several specimens of writing are presented at the same time Schermann tells 
the relations between the writers, if any exist; friendship, engagement, or 
family connection. Also when not permitted to see the writing he obtains 
results by passing his fingers over it. Even when the writing is placed in 
a sealed, opaque envelope, he gives exact descriptions of the writer’s character- 
istics after a short contact. Furthermore the medium is able to describe 
persons visualized by the experimenter. Dr. Fischer explains this as a 
sort of telepathic transference which he calls “transfert.” Schermann is 
able to imitate the writing of the person thus described. The book reports 
Dr. Fischer’s twenty-seven sittings and two hundred and eighty attempts in 
which he tested the ability of the medium. The record is presented in the 
most conscientious manner with full details. Facsimiles comparing original 
writings with the imitative writings by Schermann illustrate the text and 
give the reader objective proof of the phenomena. The theory of fraud, 


in Dr. Schrenck-Notzing’s judgment, must be eliminated, after careful 
investigation. 


In Light, Jan. 10, the summary appears of an account in the Boston 
Herald of Jan. 10, of the Scientific American investigation of Mrs. Crandon’s 
mediumship. The account is inaccurate in making the statement that the 
“tests”? were discontinued after the discovery of a “plant” in the box 
constructed by Houdini and handled by no one but his assistant and himself. 
There is also an editorial on the experiments in thought-transference by Lord 
Balfour and Prof. Murray. 

The Jan. 24 issue contains an article by Harry Price giving an account 
of his visit to the Exhibition of Psychic Research in Copenhagen. Mr. Price 
gave a lantern lecture there on Jan. 9. He describes some interesting exhibits 
of original manuscripts, pictures, etc., and an especially large collection of 
psychic photographs. 

The Jan. 31 issue reports the long-heralded meeting at Queen’s Hall, 
arranged by Hannan Swaffer, formerly of the Northcliffe Press. This meet- 
ing took place on Jan. 20. Sir Edward Marshall, K.C., presided. It was 
attended by thirty newspaper reporters which is significant of the public 
interest. In his address Mr. Swaffer stated that although he had followed 
the progress of psychical research for twenty years, he was entirely sceptical 
when the Northcliffe messages were first reported to him, and his only idea 
in making them public had been that the subject would make a good newspaper 
story. However, after personal investigation, Mr. Swaffer was finally con- 
vinced of the authenticity of the messages. Mr. Swaffer and Mr. Dennis 
Bradley plan to resume sittings for Northcliffe communications; to each 
of these one prominent person will be invited who must pledge himself to 


sign a statement of what he has seen or heard. The first guest is to be 
Mr. Galesworthy. 


The Revue Spirite, Jan., announces a healing medium in Brazil by the 
name of Mozart, whose astounding cures are arousing the antagonism of 
the Press, the Medical Fraternity, and the Church, although a few physicians 
have been found who testify to the reality of the phenomena. Mozart’s 
alleged cures seem to have been chiefly cases of paralysis and of poliomyelitis. 
His work is compared with that of J. Moore Hickson, of whose cures a brief 
account is given. In “ Foreign Chronicle ” there appears an obituary of Prof. 
E. L. Larkin of the Lowe Observatory. His work on “Radiant Energy” 
is especially noted. Translations of articles by Prof. Larkin have appeared 
from time to time in the Revue Spirite. 
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Under the heading, “ Why Certain Messages are Trivial “the editor 
quotes the late Prof. Hyslop and adds an experience of his own in regard 
to identity which is both amusing and pertinent. It hinges upon the ménu of 
a luncheon. Under “Correspondence” an interesting bit of evidence of 
identity is reported by M. Eté, 52 bis, rue de la Bidassoa, Paris. M. Eté 
states that he received a ouija-board communication purporting to be from 
his guide, who claimed that he was one of an earlier generation of the 
Eté family. 

The communicator gave the name, Etienne Eté, and said he had been a 
sculptor and that he assisted M. Eté in his drawing. The year of his death, 
1856, was also given. M. Eté had visited the family vault at Pére Lachaise, 
and felt certain that no such name was inscribed there. However he visited 
the vault again and assured himself that the name was not there. A sub- 
sequent message by ouija then informed him that Etienne Lucien Eté was 
not buried in this vault but in another part of the cemetery. The exact 
location was given. M. Eté went to the registry bureau of the cemetery and 
found that Etienne’s name was on the registry and that the location of his tomb 
corresponded with the information given over the ouija. Taking a guide 
from the bureau M. Eté succeeded in finding the location and learned that 
the tomb was in another family vault in which earlier generations had been 
buried. Neither M. Eté nor his mother knew of the existence of this second 
and older vault. 

A note from M. Paul Bertrand is printed in which he calls attention to 
the fact that reference to the human aura is to be found in Plutarch. 


The Journal of the Society for Psychical Research for November has an 
unsigned review of Houdini’s “ Magician among the Spirits’ which will be 
greatly appreciated by American readers who have any knowledge of psy- 
chical research. It should be read by the editors of the New York papers 
who need such enlightenment. 

The Dec. issue contains an article called “ Brain and Speech,” by Captain 
Quentin C. A. Craufurd, R.N., which deals with thought transference among 
animals and with the symbolic form in which their impressions are sometimes 
received by the human consciousness. 


The Scientific American, Jan., 1925, prints a letter from Dr. Crandon 
replying to various criticisms of the “ Margery” experiments and giving a 
few extracts from official notes of sittings. 


The Occult Review, December, contains a thoughtful article on “ The 
Rationale of Hauntings,” by Mrs. Travers-Smith. 





—All contributions intended for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor. 


—All other correspondence should be addressed to the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, 15 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


—All checks and remittances should be made payable to “ Lawson Purdy, Treasurer.” 


—Associates, paying an annual fee of $5.00, receive the monthly Journal. Members, 
paying an annual fee of $10.00, receive the monthly Journal and the yearly Pro- 
ceedings. The total number of pages for the year is about the same in each; the 
Proceedings contain the longer reports. Inquiries for membership will be greatly 
appreciated. 
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